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OUTPUT AND WAGES 


HATEVER may be the ultimate result of the 

controversy between the Government and the 

mine-workers, a definite advance has been 

made by the clear enunciation of the principle 
that increased wages must depend on increased output. 
It may be that the miners will not at once accept the 
proposal. ‘They have not been trained to consider these 
matters with a single-minded aim, such as that which 
works out a sum in arithmetic. Still, magna est veritas 
et prevalebit. A truth once established never loses ground 
even temporarily, and this particular axiom is based on 
the sound elementary principles of economy. It remains 
true whatever be the system under which the men work. 
‘They cannot alter it either by nationalising the mines or 
reverting to individual ownership. We have every reason 
to hope that the principle will gain adherents even while 
the heated discussion lasts. Mr. Lloyd George is greatly 
to be thanked for that. Never in his public career has he 
placed an argument so clearly and so irresistibly before his 
hearers as he did this. Not only the wages must depend 
on output, but also the cost of living. His illustration could 
not be bettered. 
the country except a return of the balance between exports 
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and imports. He made it plain that the price of bread 
must depend on that. The mere fact that to the extent 
to which imports and exports fail to balance the cost of 
freight will be raised, because, obviously, where they do 
not, a ship must carry no cargo one way or the other, and 
thus the exported coal or the imported raw material or 
foodstuff must cost as much for its one voyage as used to 
be paid for two voyages, one out and the other back. 

It is scarcely possible to claim Mr. Smillie as a 
convert to this doctrine ; his famous communication to the 
miners did not deal with the economic principle, but with 
the passing situation. He said, in fact, that if they would 
accept the offer of the Government and consent to allow 
wages to be governed by output for a period of three months, 
that time might be occupied in drawing up a firm scheme 
for the regulation of wages. It was a three months’ truce 
that he dangled before their eyes, not a permanent settle- 
ment. However, it would be idle to cavil at thet. He 
knew those to whom his words were addressed and no 
doubt used the terms that would appeal to them. He may 
have been at the same time influenced in -other ways. 
Mr. Smillie is not one to challenge, if he can help it, the 
opposition of the public at large who have grasped this 
Coctrine of output and wages and would resent its non- 
ecceptance. He knows, too, that the trades unions would 
rot go unitedly into such a struggle, and probably the end 
of it would be the expenditure of the greater part of the 
union funds, accompanied by such a loss in wages as 
would cripple the men for some time to come. At the 
same time, it is evident that he has no direct answer to the 
preposition laid down by Mr. Lloyd George. 

In recurring to this important point in the discussion 
we are not thinking altogether of the quarrel, serious as 
it is, between the mine-workers and their employers, but 
of the welfare of the country at large. It is becoming daily 
more evident that the huge wages and corresponding profits 
which have been demanded in many businesses were not 
justified. ‘The consequence is that every day sees an 
addition to the number of towns where unemployment 
prevails. ‘There is, no doubt, a very great need of commo- 
dities throughout the world. But every country has been 
impoverished as much as Great Britain, and many countries 
more so. War is a great destroyer of accumulated funds, 
and many shallow thinkers believe that when the upper 
classes are poorer and the under classes better paid the 
change is for the good. ‘They do not look at the matter 
nationally. If our typical John Bull, taken as an emblem 
or impersonation of the country at large, were to take a 
lerge number of sovereigns from one pocket and put them 
into another he would be no richer. But if during the 
process a large proportion of the money were to be blown 
away or otherwise lost he would be greatly the poorer. 
But that is exactly what has happened. British wealth 
and British credit, as far as it is represented by wealth, has 
been exploited in a way that has caused many accumulations 
of money to be broken up and divided, but at the same time 
a large proportion of this wealth has been used for purposes 
that had the effect of present waste, although there may be 
a profitable return some time. For the present the 
effective wealth of every country engaged in the war 
has been greatly reduced. At the same time claims have 
been made for wages and improvements in living that were 
not previously put forward in days of great prosperity. 
The only way by which the ground thus gained can be 
held is by increasing the real wealth of the world ; in other 
words, by increasing the output of food and goods in every 
possible direction. The situation is serious, the most 
serious that has ever confronted the world. 


Our Frontispiece 
] N_ the present issue we give a new portrait of Viscountess 
Althorp, who has just given birth to a daughter. Her 
husband is the heir to Earl Spencer, and before her marriage 
in 1919 she was Lady Cynthia Hamilton. 


*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CountRY Lire, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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FTER his many wanderings the} Prince of Wales 
must have felt it a great pleasure to be home again 
when he saw the lines of eager, smiling people which 
assembled to welcome him back. His tour from 

start to finish has been followed with the greatest interest, 
even in times when there were many claims on attention. 
But there can scarcely be any doubt that the Prince of Wales 
is in the way of becoming the most popular man in the 
British Empire. His reception in Canada was a good 
beginning, and Australia strove hard to excel her sister 
country in the warmth of her welcome. At a time when 
kings and emperors are no great favourites in any part of 
the world it is a remarkable tribute to the character of the 
Prince that he could have made such great headway in 
the public esteem. All the more is this gratifying because 
it is not in his nature to seek popularity. He is more prone 
to shrink from public gaze than to seek it. This modesty 
is part of his very unpretending nature. In nothing does 
he stand out as the embodiment of the nation more than 
in his avoidance of all pomps and ceremonies which he 
can get out of. It is as if he continually sought the real 
without caring for the mere ornament which surrounds it. 


HE Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club has long been known 
as one of the best associations of its kind, and it will 
gain additional éclat during next year. Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon has accepted the Presidency. This office is 
held for a year and ends with the delivery of an address. 
Viscount Grey pleads that he is unable to follow the usual 
custom of giving a written address ; his failing eyesight 
makes this impossible, but he has offered to talk to them on 
birds, and one doubts if there is any man living who 
could do so with the same charm of manner and fulness 
of knowledge. It is perhaps an advantage, rather than 
otherwise, that the address should be wivé voce, as it will 
give more opportunity for those reflections and scattered 
bits of information which come so naturally to one so rich 
in observation and experience as Viscount Grey. 


LONG and honourable journalistic career was ended 

on October 7th by the death of William Senior, which 
occurred at the ripe old age of eighty-two. He was, perhaps, 
more popularly known by his pen-name of ‘“‘ Red Spinner ” 
than by any other. He was one of that small number 
of enthusiastic fishermen who in writing on their subject 
know the secret of combining charm with knowledge and 
instruction. His books on fishing will long hold a place 
in the library. As Fishing Editor of the Field he succeeded 
a very distinguished predecessor, Francis Francis, and he 
discovered a new writer of fame in the person of the late 
Frederick M. Holford, most of whose early work was 
brought out by Mr. Senior. But apart from his special 
subject Mr. Senior had a brilliant career. It began in 1858 
at Manchester, and later on he was a Special Correspondent 
of the Daily News, when in the course of his duties he made 
many journeys to distant parts of the world as well as the 
countries of Europe. In 1899 he was made Editor-in- 
Chief of the journal with which his name has been most 
closely associated and he held the position until 1909 when 
advancing years justified his withdrawal. He leaves behind 
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many pleasant memories and a monument in the shape of 
his angling books. 


HE price of the wheaten loaf has again become the subject 
of acute controversy. ‘The Government is withdrawing 
the subsidy which enabled it to be sold at 1s. or 1s. 1d., 
and the public was led to believe that the falling cost of 
American and Canadian wheat would prevent the rise in 
price from going over Is. 3d. or 1s. 4d. for the loaf. It is 
a very high price indeed, much higher than was ever reached 
in any period of the Crimean War. But the bakers are 
not satisfied. They contend that the addition of threepence 
or fourpence would not leave a reasonable profit when the 
subsidy is removed and ask that it should be sixpence. 
This, however, is a strong proposition to put forward in 
a year which has been described as the annus mirabilis 
of Canada, as far as food production is concerned. There 
is a bountiful harvest in the Dominion, with a large surplus 
for exportation, and consumers are naturally expecting 
some advantage from the fact. In the circumstances the 
bakers will be well advised to content themselves with an 
advance of threepence. ‘The cost of bread as it stands is 
nearly as high as the consumer can bear. 


OME figures which have been sent over by the ‘Toronto 
correspondent of the Times give a definite idea of the 
greatness of Canada’s food production this year. ‘The 
wheat yield is estimated at 289 million bushels as against 
193 millions a year ago. ‘The increase in oats is from 
394 millions to 556 millions. Another point is that in a 
year when the home crop of fruit is a failure that in Canada 
is extraordinarily good. Whether much advantage will 
come to Great Britain from it is doubtful. ‘There are 
transport difficulties in the way, and the freight charges 
are so high that it will be impossible to place Canadian 
fruit cheaply on the London market. In the Annapolis 
Vallev, Nova Scotia, a standard barrel of apples can be 
bought for the equivalent in cents of 3s. 10d. But before 
that could be placed in London the excessive cheapness 
would disappear. There is such an enormous crop of 
peaches that some orchards have been opened free to those 
who care to pick the fruit and take it away. 


IN LONDON. 

To the girl that I love the shires have lent 
The comforting peace of full-seen skies ; 
But London women have wearied eyes, 

And their faces are drawn with discontent. 


Here skies are narrow and soiled with smoke ; 
Here stars unheeded reveal no truth; 
And the prisoner trees are pleading for ruth 
From the trafficking, flint-heart London folk. 


They’ve fat, grey fingers in London town ; 
And each for himself is the London creed ; 
But the girl that I love is gentle at need, 
And her fingers are long and slender and brown. 
Joun MACLEOD. 


WE have lately heard of an interesting experiment in 

the founding of an artisan golf club at Knebworth. 
It has not existed for long, but already there are some eighty 
members who play enthusiastically. Of course, an artisan 
golf club in England is not in itself new. ‘There have been 
such clubs, and they have flourished for a long time, 
Hoylake, Walton Heath, Ashdown Forest and Bulwell 
Forest are instances that readily occur. But hitherto 
these clubs have played, as a rule, on courses where there 
was something in the nature of common rights. We have 
not heard before of a club having an entirely private and 
enclosed course founding an artisan club and throwing its 
gates open to it. It is a praiseworthy example and one 
which we hope will be followed elsewhere. Not only does 
it give a chance, to those who would otherwise never get 
it, of playing a good game, but there is nothing better 
calculated to promote sympathy and friendliness between 
neighbours of different classes. Hertfordshire is not a 
golfing county and its people have not, as in some parts 
of the world, been “‘ teethed on a golf club.” ‘The success 
of this Knebworth experiment affords therefore a particu- 
larly good illustration of how much might be done in this way. 
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WITH the News of the World Tournament the season 

of big golfing events has practically ended and George 
Duncan and Abe Mitchell have very firmly established 
themselves at the top of the tree. Duncan won the Cham- 
pionship ; he also won the two big tournaments at Westward 
Ho! and Gleneagles. ‘The News of the World 'Tournament 
is in some sort a professional match-play championship, 
and Duncan had only to win this to make a clean sweep 
for the season. He was just beaten in the third round by 
Ockenden, who also beat Braid. Mitchell, however, came 
to the rescue, and after some very fierce fights won the 
tournament for the second year in succession, a thing that 
has never been done before. Before the war he and Duncan 
were called ‘“ the younger school” as opposed to Vardon, 
Braid, ‘Taylor and Herd. Now there has been a general 
post upwards. Duncan and Mitchell represent middle age, 
and there is a younger school in its twenties, of whom young 
Allis, who played so finely at Richmond, Havers and others 
are already growing very formidable. It makes for added 
interest in the game. It also makes a good many golfers who 
are not champions painfully conscious of having grown older. 


N excellent little experiment is announced as being put 
in practice by the Ministry of Agriculture to show how 
poultry-keeping may be combined with the cultivation of 
an allotment. ‘They have chosen an acre for the purpose 
and the result should be of great benefit to the small-holder. 
Our readers may remember that years ago we advocated 
the same principle, only the idea then was meant for the 
small-holder, the man who rented say twelve acres of ground. 
Suppose that he utilised only three acres at a time for 
poultry, then he could grow a rotation of crops—poultry 
first could be followed with potatoes, vegetables and a 
cereal, coming back every fourth year to poultry. The 
same principle is adopted in the experiments which are 
going to be carried on at Titchfield, in Hampshire ; 
Methwold, in Norfolk, and Rolleston, in Nottinghamshire. 
The area dealt with is one acre, which is divided into 
quarter acres, with the fowlhouse in the centre, and runs 
made so that each of the plots can be occupied by the fowls 
in succession. ‘The year’s rotation is roots and bulb crops 
on Plot 1, with the poultry on January, February and March : 
Plot 2, broccoli, leeks, sprouts and savoys, with the poultry 
in April, May and June: Plot 3, early cabbage, with the 
poultry in July, August and September : Plot 4, first and 
second early potatoes, with the poultry in October, November 
and December. ‘That is one year’s cropping, but three 
years are set out. 


HE weakness of the scheme as it stands is that no pro- 

{vision is made for growing food for the birds. Even 
a quarter of an acre of corn would be extremely helpful. 
The corn-dealer’s bill would total up at the present moment 
to a heavy figure if a hundred and fifty birds were to be 
supplied and all their food purchased. The little one-acre 
man will appreciate that point much more than the Ministry 
of Agriculture. It is very doubtful if anyone who has to 
buy all the necessary corn can make poultry-keeping pay. 
Fowls are dear to buy and dear to keep. Anyone going to 
buy a “ best strain ”’ of White Wyandottes, say, for example, 
has to pay two or three pounds for this year’s pullets and 
considerably more for a cockerel. We refer to birds from 
hens that produced an average of over two hundred eggs 
in their first pullet year, and, say, two hundred and fifty a year 
afterwards. ‘They are the most profitable in the end, but 
the allotment holder is not quick to realise it. Moreover, 
he has not always the capital to start so well nor the intelli- 
gence to get the best from the chickens. 


MR. EDGE’S timely letter on the low production on 

English land is thoroughly justified by the figures in 
the last of the special reports on British crops which the 
Times publishes. ‘The writer ‘of the report says that six 
quarters to the acre is as common a yield in Kent as four 
quarters in Cornwall ; yet the latter figure is probably larger 
than that for the whole country. If we take wheat, we find 
that there is only a fraction of a difference between the 
return in October, 1919, and in October, 1920. The 
difference is only -2 per cent., which is nothing at all ; and the 
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average for the year was, writing from memory, thirty-one 
bushels per acre. Mr. Edge offers no heroic solution of the 
difficulty, but his recommendations, such as they are, will 
appeal to all practical farmers who have made a real 
endeavour to increase their output. He, like the market-gar- 
deners in Middlesex, is a great believer in farmyard manure. 
He realises that to produce abundant growth there must 
be plenty of humus in the soil. He gets the manure by 
keeping large numbers of cattle and pigs in confinement. 
There is no other way of turning the straw of the holding 
into first-class stable manure. So it all comes back to the 
explanation of the North Country farmer who, when the 
curate congratulated him on the magnificence of his crops 
and asked how he did it, replied: ‘‘ Plenty of muck, sir, 
plenty of gud muck.” 


"THE will of the late Mr, Heinemann will deepen the 
grief felt at his too early death. In death, as in life 
he shows himself the friend of letters. Subject to bequests 
and a life interest to his mother and two sisters, half of his 
estate is left as a gift to the Royal Society of Literature 
to establish “‘ the Heinemann Foundation for Literature.”’ 
The main purpose he had in view was to reward those 
classes of literature which are least remunerative—poetry, 
criticism, biography and history ; but fiction is not excluded. 
Any claimant for the verdict of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture must submit the manuscript and be prepared to regard 
the decision of that body as final. ‘The two bequests which 
are to be deducted from the half of the estate are five 
hundred pounds to the National Book Trade Provident 
Society and five hundred to the Publishers’ Association. 


THE HEAD OF THE LOCH. 
Seagulls, white winged, sail slowly o’er the loch, 
Some, clustered, sleep upon the gentle swell, 
Farjup the mountain floats a restless flock, 

While others o’er a yellow oatfield dwell. 


With varied notes they all, complaining, call, 
With peevish plaint, and with distressful wail, 

Throughout the night on wakeful ears these fall 
And at the dawn returning fishers hail. 


Oft when tired shepherds rest upon the brae, 
Watching the sunset tinge the western sky, 
Comes, faintly, upward from a landlocked sea, 
The same unceasing, melancholy cry. 
B.S. 


T is rather curious, as a contemporary points out, that 
the University of Cambridge should be straining at a 
gnat while that of Oxford has swallowed a camel. The 
mere question of admitting women students to the Univer- 
sity is exciting a great commotion in one University, while 
in the other it has been done without raising the slightest 
commotion. After Matriculation Week it is expected 
that there will be 625 girl undergraduates, and these include 
200 “‘ Home” or non-collegiate students. The world of 
Oxford has not fallen down because women have been 
admitted to study for degrees. Why should it not be so 
in Cambridge ? The old state of affairs whereby a woman 
could only obtain a degree by examination at a limited 
number of colleges is gone and done with. If women are 
determined to enter the various professions, it is to the 
interest of the nation that the best means of preparation 
should be placed at their disposal. 


HE care of our blinded soldiers is a subject in which 
everybody professes to be interested, but the organisa- 

tion depends upon funds voluntarily contributed, and it 
is difficult to keep up the contributions. If the example 
of the men of Yeadon, near Leeds, were to be followed, the 
difficulty would be lessened. The ex-Service men of 
this town have decided to devote the bonus of five shillings 
a head granted to them by the United Services Fund to 
the benefit of their blinded comrades at St. Dunstan’s. 
Sir Arthur Pearson says that the stream of blind men to 
St. Dunstan’s is steady and will continue to be so for a long 
while to come. It would be impossible to help a better cause. 
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GUILLEMOTS AND OTHERS 


By THE MASTER OF CHARTERHOUSE. 





F._D. Ratter. GUILLEMOTS 
AIKEN for all in all there are few birds around our islands 
which better deserve to be called ‘* brave birds ” than the 
common guillemot. Yet few birds have had so little 
of their due from poetry or folklore. He is blankly 
omitted from Swainson’s ‘“‘ Folklore of Birds,’’ and the 

author of ‘‘ The Poets’ Birds ”’ has not been able, if I remember 
right, to rake up one quotation for him. And even one naturalist, 
a standard writer in his day (1834), has also left him out. It is 
not, moreover, the mere neglect which is shown by silence. 
Man has consented to recognise the poor bird by the title of 
“the foolish guillemot ’—some say because he looks no wiser 
than some of our judges—but most, and this is doubtless the real 
reason, because he or she wi!l consent to be bludgeoned by the 
thousand rather than desert the beloved nesting home and the 
treasured egg upon the cliff face. The island cragsman—with 
excuse, since it is his winter’s food—the naturalist, with less 
excuse, and the tripper, with no excuse at all, have continually 
done this deed and christened the bird a fool for it. But, certainly 
as against class number three, it is a question of fool brave 
against fool brute, and I think that Solomon, who was a rare 
judge of fools, would have given his verdict to the bird against 
the man. 

For this same common or foolish guillemot has no rival, 
unless it be his cousin the razorbill, among birds for the splendid 
freedom of his life, from the day of his birth on a roin. ledge 
a thousand feet above the sea, from the hour, a few days later, 
when he is carried down on his mother’s back for his first dip 
in the breakers below ; then, a few days later still, out to the more, 
open water to learn to dive and to catch small fry—the guillemot 
is no fool at this, as anyone may see at feeding time in the 
““ Zoo ’’—and then in August, at two mcnths old o1 so, he goes 
out with his father and mother to spend the rest of his life on the 
great sea itself, returning only for a few months each year to the 
grand old nursery on the precipice where, as a family man himself, 
he will help to watch over that single beautiful egg which his 
wife will hatch for him on the hazardous ledge. He does not, 
like the gulls and the petrels, the gannets and the ducks, come 
back to roost on shore at night, except in the breeding season, 
when the birds not on duty gather in countless throngs, choosing 
by preference the highest and most windswept levels of the 
‘stacks’ and ‘‘ pinnacles.”” The colony is exclusive ; but that 
is true of all the sea birds. They sit together and bob heads 
in solemn segregation. I confess I am attracted by the life of 
this bird, of all birds to be called most truly the sea bird, and of 
them the most independent. And he reaps the reward of his 
independence, his hardihood and his courage in the fact that he 
is of all the birds round our coast the most plentiful. There 
is, to be sure, little in his circumstances which at first sight would 
have seemed to make for superabundant survival of the species— 
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the single egg on the bare ledge, in constant risk of detachment 
by storm or by the helter-skelter rising of the frightened birds 
at the sound of a gun, or from the systematic robbing of the eggs 
in thousands and tens of thousands by the cragsmen. Or, again, 
by the direct action of the shooters who, before the passing of the 
Act, would leave boatloads of dead guillemots in the breeding 
season floating below their homes. Or, again, from the action 
of Nature herself in the bitter icy weather of the northern seas 
For though a guillemot will live through most things, vet there 
are periods of prodigious mortality, such as that of 1850, when the 
coasts were strewn with the bodies of the birds. There is the 
natural temptation to think that Nature, as usuai, has been 
taking her revenge for over-multiplication by means of an un- 
known epidemic. But the truth lies elsewhere. The mortality 
is the result of long-continued bad weather which, making it 
impossible for the birds to obtain their food, emaciates and 
weakens them and thus depriving them, in the absence of fish 
diet, of their supply of oil for the feathers, makes them an easy 
prey to some storm of extra fury, or cold, so that they perish 
in multitudes. The guillemot, I would observe, though I have 
seem him described as ‘‘ plain and uninteresting,” is in reality 
a little bird of charming get-up in his neat tailor-made suit of 
velvety brown and his full expanse of silvery white waistcoat. 
And this same clothing is no mere suit for the bird to take his 
walks abroad, down some Piccadilly of ‘‘ the stacks ’’—for such 
there doubtless is—but it is a really serviceable suit which wi! 
keep out wet in any fierceness of wind and weather, and for any 
length of it, provided it can be kept well supplied with oil and 
deftly trimmed and groomed. But there is, of course, just that 
condition. 

But, in spite of everything, the bird abounds until in some 
places he has been said by sound observers almost to blacken 
the sea beneath the cliffs in the month of July. He has his main 
colonies of enormous size in such places as (first and foremost) 
the island and stacks of St. Kilda, a hundred and twenty miles 
or so out in the Atlantic; at Barra and other points in the 
Shetlands ; at the Bass Rock, off North Berwick ; at the Farne 
Tslands ; at Flamborough; at Lundy Island and at a hundred 
other points where mighty cliffs are found. Not that the cliffs, 
however high and however sheer, give final protection. A man 
with a rope round him-—Natural Selection failed to foresee this 
source of casualty—can get anywhere, does get anywhere, and 
lifts the lovely eggs by millions in each year from the faces of 
the cliffs which the guillemot—well, perhaps we may cal! him 
‘‘the foolish’ this time !—considered inaccessible. There is 
indeed a tragic association between the lives of this bird and the 
lives of men. How many thousands of cragsmen have paid the 
penalty in the thousands of years that have passed since man 
invented a rough grass rope of a kind wherewith to make descent 
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upon the captivating treasure? The list of casualties each year 
is far smaller now, smaller even in the experience of living men 
since good manilla rope became of easier purchase. Yet in such 
places : as St. Kilda, where almost every man and some women are 
cliff climbers, the danger is still great and the memory is still 
strong of the days when it was the accepted fate of a full man to 
end his life by “‘ going over.”” The often quoted reproach, ‘* My 
father went over, but your father died like a dog in his bed,”’ 
is said to have had its birth in St. Kilda. It was, indeed, once 
my fate, somewhere about 1880, to see a girl there who had 
‘gone over’”’ a few days before. She had been directing her 
father from a height above, had overbalanced and fallen, being 
caught by a broad ledge at a depth varying from twenty to fifty 
feet according to the sense of the tragic possessed by the narrator. 
I was taken with a doctor of our party to see if anything could 
be done. No bones were broken, but she lay insensible on the 
earthen floor of the cottage, a mere human heap, so disfigured 
as hardly to be recognisable as a human being. And yet a 
couple of months later when I wrote to enquire she was said 
to be out and about and none the worse. Earlier that day I 
had seen from a vantage ground the process of taking the sea 
birds from their ledges on the face of the highest cliff, some twelve 
hundred feet above the sea. <A very old and withered man— 
a very Tithonus, who looked as if the merest puff of wind would 
blow him to eternity—sat hunched up on the cliff about six feet 
from the edge with the rope wound several times about him, while 
the cragsman with the long, swinging rope about his body 
gathered the birds off the ledges far below with a stick and a 
noose. They were fulmar petrel, and as each bird was taken 
his neb was dipped into a bladder or gannet’s stomach that he 
might disgorge his precious fish oil. Then he was killed. It 
was a hair-raising performance, especially when, later, the man— 
I think in mere vee show off ’’—walked along the nearer ledges 
holding the rope in one hand. At that period steam communica- 
tion every few months with St. Kilda had not long been estab- 
lished, and the inhabitants still looked to the sea birds and their 
oil fcr their insurance against winter starvation. The whole 
island and every house in it and every human being—some 
seventy in all—reeked of the sickly smell of fulmar oil. The 
ieathers were carefully kept: the bodies were laid down in 
barrels and eaten rancid: the oil used for cooking and lighting. 
The eggs, by the way, are stored likewise, and the St. Kilda folk 
are said to prefer them when some twelve days gone in chick. 
The taste for rancid sea bird is so ingrained in the natives that 
when, after the great famine, some of them were well-meaningly 
transported to South America they pined and failed to thrive 
for lack of their favourite diet. Of course, the taste for tainted 
meat was not peculiar to the men of St. Kilda, but belonged, and 
even belongs, to primitive nations of hunters. It has left its 
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trace in later civilisation in the 
us, for high venison and game. 

I ought, before I pass from the guillemot himself to his 
even more interesting egg, to say that, though he is essentially 
made for swimming and diving—the little guillemots swim with 
their small paddles set far back directly they enter the water 
and though his wings seem not best suited for flying, vet he takes 
continually quite long flights and is found miles away from his 
nearest haunts. A little reflection will show us that without 
this power he could not live his life at sea. Following and search- 
ing for the shoals of fish by mere paddling would be impossible 
with any chance of success. He must at times lift himself for 
more rapid passage. Andhe does so. Last year I saw off South- 
wold in Suffolk—which is 100 miles south of Flamborough—a huge 
flock of them poaching fish about half a mile from land—so huge 
that two excited Londoners declared it to be a mighty fish and 
were much chagrined when their sea-serpent rose and flew north, 
a few feet above the level of the sea. A well furnished bird this 
at all points, and fitted to survive in the great struggle for existence. 

A few points remain to be mentioned. It is the belief of 
many naturalists and cragsmen that the same pair of birds return 
year after year to the same shelf or nesting spot, and that they 
always lay the same type of egg. The best piece of evidence 
on this point is that of Low rey, the most experienced and oldest 
of the Flamborough climbers a generation or two back. He 
said he had taken the same coloured egg—the mahogany brown, 
rarest and costliest of all—year after year for thirteen years 
from the same shelf. Experiment over a number of years with 
marked birds should not be impossible. Again, naturalists and 
cragsmen are, with exceptions, agreed that if a bird be robbed of 
her eggs, he will within a fortnight lay a second which will be 
of the same type as the first. But if the second be taken she 
will lay no more that season. Here, again, experiments with 
marked birds should be comparatively easy. One final word 
on the guillemot and his egg as an article of food. With regard 
to the rancid guillemot of St. Kilda I should hold it selfishness 
to deprive the inhabit: ints of even one unit of their winter supply. 
I have not ever done so. As to the bird in a fresh state, though 
I know him not, I do not see why he should be any worse than 
gulls which I have eaten at a pinch, or goosander which I have 
found at one’s table in Lapland to taste not a bit worse than 
old boots soaked in caviare. And with regard to the eggs, I can 
quite believe that, eaten fresh, they would be no tastier than the 
Volendam ducks’ eggs (fish-fed) which we buy in our markets 
for cooking. The only opportunity I have had was when a 
batch was sent to me from St. Kilda. Several had exploded 
on the voyage, and, of the rest, a younger member of my family 


taste, repugnant to some of 


was heard to say that he thought the people of St. Kilda “‘ had 
sent father all their nest eggs.”’ G. S. DAvIEs. 





SOME FARMS IN THE CANTAL 


By Mme. Ductavux. 


ND so once more, after a dozen years, I find myself 
in this green valley of Vic, wandering from farm to 
farm, chatting with the farming folk; none of them 
has forgotten me; they bring me flowers, they pay 
me visits, despite the laborious days of harvest, which 

begin at five (according to our modern summer time) and close 
at nine o’clock. For the peasants of the Cantal are a faithful 
and affectionate race, as well as industrious. 


The great affair just now is the cutting and carrying of 
the rye. There are three principal harvests in our mountain 
fields—hay, rye and buckwheat. The first crop of hay is safe 
in the farm (the stone-built barns of the region are larger 
than the farms, and look like chapels or schoolhouses, so solid 
and long) ; it has been a splendid harvest ; and the second crop 
is lush in the water-meadows, awaiting the scythes of September : 
an aftermath will follow, but that will be left for the cattle when 
they return in October from the mountain summits. The 
buckwheat is in flower, delicately white. And the rye comes 
in between, for we have little wheat in these high basaltic fields, 
some 800 metres above sea-level. No one can tell me yet if 
the rye harvest is good, for farmers are cautious, and the threshing 
of grain reserves us strange surprises. To an unprofessional 
eye it looks abundant but light in the ear. When I arrived here 
a fortnight ago the farmers were in despair, for the rains of 
July had threatened ruin. But with the advent of August 
came splendid sunny weather animated by a light drying 
breeze. And the grain, I think, is safe, though ominous 
black patches show the presence of disease in the potato 
fields. 

My first visit was to old Madame D., a crony of mine, as 
much Scottish as French in aspect and character: a dour 
and tall old woman with a strong, rugged face under her snowy 
frilled cap and broad black straw hat. To hear her talk, so 


pithy and pessimistic in her speech, with a view so harsh and 
disenchanted of human motives, who would guess that old 
Madame D. is the mother of the orphan, the hope of the frail, 
the help of all who need a helping hand? I think she likes 
the weaklings best, for they, without contest, acknowledge her 
sway and, though she dwells in a two-roomed cottage, my old 
friend has the sense of sovereignty. ‘“‘ Le propre de la puissance 
est de protéger,” said Pascal. Mother D. (an Auvergnate like 
him) might echo the phrase. She greeted me with much 
affection ; I sat down in the kitchen, cleaner and more comfort- 
able than it used to be, and we spoke of all the changes wrought 
by Time and the Great War. ‘These are chiefly two, and one 
might suppose them to be contrary in their nature. First of 
all (and far more evident than in the towns) there is that plague 
of the first-born which has removed from every farm at least 
one young man, killed at the front: five from the five farms 
of Olmet; thirty from the village of Polminhac across the 
valley ; six hundred from our county town, Aurillac, which 
numbers eighteen thousand inhabitants. The young men | 
knew are largely missing; the girls of a dozen years ago are 
widows, and the lanes are full of cheery little orphans, hale 
and hearty, well shod, well clad. The second change is the 
great and visible increase of fortune among the farming folk. 
How has this come about since, during the five years of war, 
the farmers were at the front, the fields neglected? I am told 
that after the first eighteen months of utter disarray the German 
prisoners stopped the gap: “‘ We treated them well ; we paid 
them next to nothing ; and they worked, day in day out, as 
regular as clockwork.” ‘‘ Were they not hated?” ‘“ They 
behaved too well.” ‘‘ What part of Germany did they come 
from?” “* Well, they sazd they were Danes,” but this statement 
is evidently regarded in the village as what Renan used to call 
“un mensonge de pure eutrapolie ’’—just a device to show there 
need be no animosity. And, since they tended crops and cattle, 
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the mothers of sons fallen in battle treated them no_worse than 
some unloved but efficient labourer. 

Madame D. has lost a son and two sons-in-law at the 
front ; one of the young widows, her daughter, has gone daft ; 
and, while we talked, she stood as if implanted, fixed to the 
floor, her head uplifted and aslant, her eyes raised as if looking 
at a vision, listening to a message that we could not perceive. 
Spotlessly clean in her village garments, poor Catherine looked 
like an image of Jeanne d’Arc in her mother’s cottage. Partly 
to escape the pathos of this sight and partly out of pride, 
Madame D. led me into her kitchen garden, still talking of her 
son. But, as we approached the strawberry-bed, a smile of 
triumph swept over her rugged features: ‘‘ N’empéche que 
j'aieu cent-trois francs de mes fraises cet été!” The straw- 
berry-bed was small, so I said it was a long price. 


The rise in prices is a constant theme on these visits. No 
wonder that I see such signs of comfort in the kitchens ; such 
white curtains and brilliant copper vessels, such polished presses, 
and such good clothes on Sundays! ‘The days are gone when 
the farmer, living sparsely, could barely pay his rent. In the 
Army the young men have learned to expect their dish of meat, 
their wine and tobacco, besides their daily bread. The man 
with a family all working on his farm can live well and turn in 
his profits hand over hand ; little Mimi of six can mind the flocks 
or the ducks, her elder brother drive the cows home from pasture, 
and the old Granny of eighty gather nettles for the famous 
nettle soup which is the great recipe of the countryside for 
fattening young beasts, young ducks and, more especially, pigs. 
But the man whose quiver is empty has a long price to pay. 
A little cowherd of twelve who, in my time, earned from four 
to six pounds a year, his keep and his clothes, can now ask and 
get his forty pounds of wage, besides his food and raiment ; 
the wacher, the chief cowherd, who takes the cows to the hill- 
grazing and superintends the making of the Cantal cheese, 
commands four thousand, five thousand, six thousand francs 
a year, besides perquisites, according to his experience and the 
importance of the herd. _ But then that cheese, which used to 
sell at fifty or sixty francs the guintal, obtains anything from 
three hundred to'six hundred francs for the same weight to-day. 
Those little piglings cost. two hundred and twenty to three 
hundred francs apiece, a sow five hundred francs, a cow two 
to three thousand francs. And last week the cyclone that 
swept across the*Cantal killed twenty of them in one fold in the 
valley of Marmanhac. ‘“‘ There they were, all in a circle ” said 
Madame S., “sleeping so peacefully—all struck by lightning,” 
They were all in the herd of one farmer but the disaster came 
heaviest on the insurance company. In these days the farmer 
is wily and wise—these valuable beasts are all insured, though 
not, perhaps, to their full value. 

The price of land, of course, has risen in proportion to its 
produce. “It comes hard on some people,” says old 
Madame B., down by the river. “‘ It’s come hard on my son. 
When my husband died in 1913 our farm was valued at thirty 
thousand francs. Then the war came. The children let it 
and divided the rent, and I went to my sister’s. But, after the 
peace was signed, my eldest boy took up the land and had it 
valued anew in order to buy out his brothers. Seventy thousand 
francs, they assessed it, Madame Duclaux—seventy thousand, 
and he had to buy out the five others and stock the farm. While 
he’d been fighting for his country and earning nothing the price 
of things had more than doubled, and the same with the stock. 
It cost us more than fifteen hundred francs to fill the sty with 
pigs. Well! well! it’s a good thing they’re profitable creatures, 
and that there are plenty of nettles, for the gathering, to fatten 
“em with.” And drawing on her washleather gauntlets, the old 
dame, half-blind and nearly eighty, leaves us to proceed with 
her task of nettle gathering ; for that stinging plant possesses, 
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when cooked, a creamy virtue which makes it, so to speak, the 
cod-liver oil of young or puny beasts, of ducks or chickens 
when you fatten them for market, if you thicken the gruel with 
a little bran, buckwheat flour or mashed small potatoes. 

There are two sorts of farms in the Cantal: the small 
holding of about five hectares (say a dozen acres or so), which 
is worked by the owner and his family, and the large farm 
(that of Olmet was let before the war at a rent of ten thousand 
francs a year), which comprises, besides the fields in the valley, 
reserved for hay and crops, a moorland farm on the summits 
where the herds spend the summer and where the Cantal cheese 
is made in those rough little red-roofed huts which you see 
dotted on the higher flanks of the Puy Mary and the Lioran. 
How many of these considerable estates have been bought in 
the last few years from the owner by the prosperous farming 
folk. He cannot raise the rent till a term of years after the 
war ; but the taxes have trebled, the cost of living, and especially 
the price of agricultural produce. So Hal goes down and 
Hodge goes up in a see-saw. The Cantal is changing 
hands. ‘“‘ Cette guerre aura dérangé bien du monde,” say 
the peasants in .their quaint parlance, taking the word in 
its forgotten meaning: déranger, to put out of its rank, to 
displace. 

While comfort, and indeed wealth, is visible in the farm- 
house, many commodities of life are less than they were a dozen 
years ago. Bad roads and shortage of petrol have greatly 
diminished the number of private motors, of motor omnibuses 
between the mountain villages and country towns, and even, 
I think, of the tractors on the land—although the problem of 
manual labour, always acute in the Cantal (where the young 
men “ emigrate” at twenty, to return to their fields enriched 
between forty and fifty), has never been so critical ; meanwhile 
the train service is diminished in a formidable proportion— 
one train a day where there used to be three or four, the expense 
doubled, and the time of travel increased. My journey from 
Paris, which should have been accomplished in the space of a 
night, took three and twenty hours, and I am told that this is 
no rare occurrence. I have a friend living seventeen kilometres 
on the further side of Aurillac, which, again, is twenty kilometres 
distant from our village : it was quite a problem how she could 
get over to see us, until her Curé solved the difficulty. A farmer 
of his parish was to be married at Vic and had engaged a motor 
char-a-bancs for the occasion; many as were the expectant 
bridegroom’s guests, they were not sufficient to fill the forty 
seats of the conveyance, and the farmer offered a seat to the Curé, 
as also to the lady of Pradines. At first somewhat taken aback 
by the offer, my friend accepted it, and set out, under clerical 
escort, on an expedition which she finally enjoyed. No sooner 
had she set eyes on the flourishing young bridegroom in his 
splendour than she recognised him: twenty years ago he had 
been a little shepherd on her land: “ And many a slice of 
cake and many an apple have you given me, Madame S.!” 
he jollily exclaimed. Now he was a rich man and could buy 
up most of his neighbours. The ladies on the car astonished 
my friend by their splendour (they were all of the farming class)— 
such ropes of gold round their necks and on their ample bosoms, 
such twinkling brooches, such bracelets in broad bands! The 
dresses, too, were of the thickest, softest satin. And their talk 
was of the splendours that lay before them. The expense of 
the wedding was to exceed thirty thousand francs: the engage- 
ment ring had cost five thousand, a pair of diamond ear-rings 
three tires as much. The farmer had not yet bought up the 
chateau ; he was biding his time. In our own little Olmet 
there is but one new thing—a great, grey-towered, granite 
building which the picture-postcards call the ‘‘ Chateau 
d’Olmet,” built since my time by an excellent neighbour, who in 
his early youth was a cowherd on a farm and at fifty.a man of 
means, having made an innocent and honest fortune—in milk 


THE TORS 


The near Tors sleep in shadow dark as night, 


The far Tors lie in sunshine softly bright,— 


So sleeps my heart in shadow without thee, 


Ah, come and bring the sunshine back to me. 


A hawk hangs o’e1 the near Tors, bird of fear,— 


Above the far Tors rings a lark’s song clear,— 
te} to} 


So in thine absence dark forebodings throng, 


Ah, come and wake my brooding heart to song. 


HELEN M. NIGHTINGALE. 
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HUNTING 


By Joun S. Eyton. 





THE HERD IN 


F all great hunting the kheddah stands first : specta- 
tors see only, the final stages, but there is present the 
stirring thought of a great hunt, conducted day and 
night for months beforehand over vast tracts of jungle. 
In reality; a kheddah has four stages: first, the 

original rounding up of the herds in their native jungle ; second, 
the drive from open jungle into enclosures; third, the roping ; 
and, lastly, the taming. 

About three months before the date fixed for the actual 
kheddah—.e., capture in an enclosure called a kheddah— 
trained shikaris are sent out to locate suitable herds; these 
herds are then gently and gradually moved forward by swarms 
of beaters until they converge on the scene ef operations. The 
herds may be found anywhere within, perhaps, a hundred square 
miles, widely distant from one another. On this occasion four 
herds were followed up ; and four moving camps must be imagined, 
each containing hundreds of men, marching every day a few 
miles, until, by a magnificent feat of timing, the four herds 
were brought within a mile of one another on the self-same day. 
The scene of the kheddah is necessarily beside a river, with good 
feeding jungle on its banks, that there may be plenty of food and 
drink for the herds. Thus the surroundings were extremely 
picturesque, the time being early December. 

The spade-work of the kheddah has been roughly indicated : 
the actual operations on a single herd may now be described, 
as it is driven from the open jungle into the enclosure. The 
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THE SWAMP. 


spectators were seated behind timber screens, camoutlaged with 
leaves, on a steep bank above the river bend; on the opposite 
side of the river was a beach of shingle and, beyond, a thick patch 
of jungle. On our way to the spot we had seen the driving 
elephants lining up for the beat half a mile above the bend. 
Below us and on our side was an enclosed tract of jungle leading 
up from the river bank, some thirty acres in extent. This was 
bounded by a ditch which no elephant can cross, and a heavy 
barricade of timber. Below this enclosure a line of elephants, 
acting as stops, was extended across the river. 

At sunset time we were in our seats, tense and silent, waiting 
for the first view of a wild elephant. Suddenly trumpets, gongs, 
rattles and shouts in the distance told us that the beat had begun ; 
the herd in the patch of jungle across the river had been sur- 
rounded and would soon be driven past us down-stream towards 
the enclosure. After ten minutes of sound, growing louder and 
more confused, we saw torches through the trees; the shouts 
of the army of beaters rose to a babel, and suddenly the dark 
shadowy herd of wild elephants slipped quietly into the water 
and moved in a leisurely fashion across the stream towards our 
bank. At their heels came a line of big driving elephants, or 
‘“‘ kumkis,’’ each ridden by two men who were armed with spears. 
As the line closed the splashing and trumpeting and struggling 
began. Elephants were in every direction: big tuskers with 
great flapping ears, unwieldy cow elephants with their young 
beside them, bold half-grown elephants, and ever at their heels 
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the alert drivers, hustling them relentlessly along. Often a 
portion of the herd would try to break back ; then two or three 
of the drivers would be detached from the line to round them up, 
the shikaris firing guns to frighten them back. The whole drive 
passed within thirty yards of us: some of the animals were up to 
their middles in the water ; some were swimming in the deep 
places, only their trunks appearing. Now and then one of the herd 
would scramble out into a little patch of island and show himself 
well ; some attempted to’regain the banks, but were driven back 
by crowds of foot-men pearing torches ; bold ones even dived 
and came up under the very drivers. Throughout, the rattles 
and shouts never ceased, and the noise reached a climax when 
the whole herd, numbering some twenty, were massed together 
in a narrowing circle by the drivers and simply bundled— 
there is no other word to describe it—up the bank and into 
the enclosure. 

We had followed the beat along the bank and were able to 
see the finale. they went in curiously quietly at the last,, and 
five minutes later were peaceably tearing the bamboo trees and 
fanning themselves, standing together like a herd of cows in 
the shade on a hot day, and apparently oblivious of their late 
experience. It is also curious that not one had attempted to 
dislodge a mahout, as they well might have done. As twilight 
fell the enclosure was surrounded by torches and bright fires ; 
the beaters sat round and cooked ‘their dinners; and the first 
and most romantic stage of the kheddah proper ended in the 
silence of night, illumined by camp fires under the full moon. 

The next stage took place in daylight. The task before the 
beaters was to round up the herd in the enclosure and to drive 
it into a small enclosure or kraal which led out of it. This kraal 
was very strongly fenced with timber and was no larger than a 
tennis court—an incredibly small space for a packed herd of 
elephants and their tamers. We arrived at about 8 a.m. and 
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got a good view of the wild herd quietly feeding at the edge of 
the ditch before the beat began; they were standing together 
quite unconcerned, in the middle of bamboo and scrub, not 
twenty yards away from us. They were gathered close round a 
big tusker, evidently the leader; one cow had a baby at her 
heels less than four feet high, which had been born but ten days 
before, during the drive. Incidentally this cow proved the most 
game of all, and had eventually to be lassoed in the open. The 
driving elephants were lined up as before—all full-grown, with 
a mahout and a shikari mounted on the pad of each. The specta- 
tors took up points of vantage round the palisade, and the drive 
began, which lasted nearly all day. Again and again the herd 
was surrounded and driven up to the entrance of the little kraal ; 
then two or three elephants would break back through the line, 
and the herd would follow. For four or five hours we watched 
the big, dark, unwieldy forms shambling and crashing through 
the bamboo brakes ; they moved incredibly quickly, too, at a 
ponderous driving amble, and, once through the line, only the 
ditch stopped them. 

At one o’clock both sides had a rest. The herd betook them- 
selves to a small muddy swamp, where we could see them wallow- 
ing and cooling each other with sprays of water; others stood 
in the shade, and occasionally a great head would part the bamboo 
branches and stare at us with mild interest rather than animosity 
as, we Sat on the palisade. At two o’clock the drive began anew, 
and by three o’clock, amid a crescendo of shouts, gunshots 
and rattles the herd was finally harried into the little enclosure 
and the gates were closed. Only the cow with the new-born baby 
refused 'to'go in; game till the last, she was finally lassoed in 
the open and led away by six elephants all larger than herself, 
while the little one was brought into camp and became the 
charge of H.H. the Maharani of Mysore, for, once in captivity, 
elephants no longer feed their young. 
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F The next scene was the turning of chaos into order within 
the stockade ; here we sat so close that we could touch the wild 
elephants with our sticks. They never appeared to notice the 
close proximity of strange humans sitting just above their heads, 
provided that white and bright colours were not worn. Indeed, 
we fed them with sugar-cane before the roping began, and a 
tug-of-war with a wild elephant over a stick of sugar-cane was 
one of the day’s many new sensations. Soon, however, the 
serious business began. An outer gate was opened, and a digni- 
fied procession of gigantic tuskers entered the arena and quietly 
surrounded the herd, till apparently not an inch. of space was 
left'in the kraal. Then ensued a scene somewhat resembling 
a Rugby football scrum, save that elephants were the players, 
hustling, barging, stamping, trumpeting and squealing, till the 
trained elephants took the pandemonium in hand. With 


HE owner of old furniture and woodwork is constantly 
exercised in his mind over the depredations of his enemy 
the. ‘‘ worm’”’ or wood beetle. He will turn, then, 
hopefully to the pamphlet published for the modest 
‘sum of sixpence by the Natural History Museum, South 
Kersington,- which records the life-history of the insect and 
gives the methods which the author, Dr. Gahan, Keeper of the 
Department of Entomology, recommends for combating its 
rav.ges.. ‘‘ Furniture Beetles: Their Life -History, and How 
to Check or Prevent the Damage Caused by the Worm ”’ is one 
of ‘he.,series of economic pamphlets issued by the Museum 
dea ing chiefly with insects and such-like which prey upon 
mai. and ‘beast. 

There are in this country, we learn, upwards of five different 
spe ies of wood beetles which are destructive to furniture. One 
of .hem, Anobium punctatum, is more frequently met with 
than the rest, and is known as the common furniture beetle. 
The true ‘‘ death watch beetle,’’ though a member of the same 
family, is distinct from it, and seldom attacks ordinary movable 
furniture, but is very destructive at times in old houses and 
other buildings—the roof of -Westminster Hall is a notable 
instance of the kind. The tapping noise is most often heard 
in May or April,. the time of the year when the pairing of the 
beetles takes place. ‘‘ The name death watch is also. applied to 
the tiny insect known as the book louse, and more appropriately, 
the ticking it makes being slower, less loud, longer continued 
and altogether more like a watch,” 

But it is against the depredations of the less romantic 
insect, the Anobium, that the possessor of old furniture has to 
be on his guard, and the section of the work dealing with methods 
of prevention and control will especially appeal to him. The 
trouble commences in the spring, when the female lays its eggs. 
It is then that special attention should be given to furniture. 
Paraffin oil or turpentine is recommended, applied more particu- 
larly to joints and all rough and unpolished parts of the wood 
to protect it from the egg-laying of the beetles; and the same 
treatment, if continued over a sufficiently long period, may 
even be successful in destroying grubs in wood or furniture 
already infested and beginning to show worm-holes. 

But in order to eliminate not only the worm but its eggs, 
more drastic methods are necessary. The use of these, however, 
depends on any ill-effects on the wood or furniture which might 
be likely to arise therefrom. Three methods are proposed : 
treatment by heat, fumigation with a gas or vapour, and treat- 
ment by the application of a liquid. Treatment by heat is, on 
the whole, impracticable for articles of furniture. The same 
applies to a considerable extent to fumigation by a poison gas, 
owing to:the difficulty of constructing an air-tight chamber 
large enough to enclose the furniture in question. Where this 
difficulty can be 
overcome a_ variety 
of different gases 
are named—hydro- 
cyanic gas, carbon 
disulphide, sulphur 
dioxide (i.e., burn- 
ing sulphur), vapour 
of benzine and 
carbon tetrachloride 
—the advantages 
and disadvantages 
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infinite patience and method, directed by their mahouts, they 
would cut off each individual member of the herd, hustle him 
gently but firmly into a corner and thus screen him from the rest ; 
the shikaris would lasso him with strong cattle ropes round the 
neck, while two monsters would range up on either side of him ; 
then his legs were roped by agile mahouts, climbing in and out 
of the palisade, and, when each elephant had thus been tied up, 
the curtain of evening fell on the last act. 

The gate of the kraal led out on to the sloping river bank : 
the wild elephants were trundled-in turn down this bank by 
four tuskers—one roped to each leg—and plunged into the river. 
After this immersion they were led most unwillingly along the 
road to the elephant’ camp. The sthaller ones were led by a 
single rope round the neck. Night was falling as the procession, 
wild and tame together, shuffled along the road. 


of each being discussed in turn. From the practical point 
of view treatment by the application of a liquid, such 
as benzine, carbon tetrachloride, or terebine, is usually the 
one most possible of adoption, the liquid being applied with 
a brush to the unpolished parts of the worm-eaten article 
or injected with a syringe into the worm-holes. Naphtha- 
line dissolved in carbon tetrachloride is also recommended. 
Naphthaline can also be dissolved in petrol; but its use, as well 
as of other volatile liquids, is accompanied by some danger on 
account of their inflammability. Corrosive, sublimate (bichloride 
of mercury), a very powerful poison, is perhaps the best known 
substance for the purpose, and can be diluted either in water 
or in methylated spirits. Dr. Gahan brings his very valuable 
and most instructive treatise to an end with a few words of 
advice as to the best time of the year to apply treatment to 
worm-eaten furniture. 

By means of one or more of the methods here advocated 
we may hope to be successful in finally defeating the enemy. 
Yet, though presumably free from the insect, our wood will 
probably remain riddled with holes and in a frail, powdery 
condition. How, then, can it be saved from complete dissolu- 
tion ?» Here the author of the pamphlet has no advice to give. 
He alludes to parchment size combined with mercuric chloride, 
but only as ‘a protection from the attacks of the worm. The 
truth is that parchment size should play a leading part in any 
steps that are taken in the preservation of decayed and worm- 
eaten wood. The size is made’ from parchment, procurable in 
strips from bookbinders. It should be cut in small pieces and 
allowed to simmer for several hours in a small quantity of water. 
The liquid, which is colourless and does not stain the most 
delicate of woods, should be used warm. If the wood is more 
or less decayed, the size should be applied two or three times 
with a brush and allowed to soak in; it may also be injected 
into the worm-holes with a hypodermic syringe, care being taken 
to warm the syringe first; or it may be worked into the holes 
with a fine camel-hair brush. When dry the wood will be found 
to be thoroughly hardened, and the size remaining on the surface 
can be removed with warm water. Experience has proved that 
the size does not readily combine with corrosive sublimate or 
other liquid poisons, but should be applied subsequently. The 
constant difficulty that has to be faced is the damage that is 
likely to be caused to the polished parts of the furniture by the 
use of strong gases and liquids; and the action of these can only 
be learned after considerable experience. A polished surface 
which has been dulled as the result of the application of hot 
size can be revived by means of ammonia. Size cannot, like a 
gas, be made to penetrate far into worm-holes that appear: on 
polished surfaces, but it acts as a deterrent to the worm. Closing 
of the holes with composition, though it does not kill the worm, 
tends to interfere with its activities. A stopping which will 
be found useful for the purpose is one composed of three parts 
of beeswax heated with one of resin, and toned with brown or 
raw umber to the colour of the wood. 

The worm naturally prefers a peaceful life, and is less likely 
to thrive in furniture which is constantly moved and dusted 
and attended to. Turpentine, mentioned above as a preventive, 
is the basis of most of the preparationssold for reviving polished 
woodwork. Turpentine with a little pure beeswax dissolved in 
it will be found the most useful for general purposes. It acts 
as a nourishment to the wood and hinders the activities of the 
beetle. H. CLIFFORD SMITH. 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


A SITE FOR THE 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


——— 


HE controversy as to the selection of a new site for 

the London University has recently come prominently 

before the public in consequence of a letter addressed 

on September 24th by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President 

of the Board of Education, to the Vice-Chancellor 
of London University intimating that the Senate of the University 
must decide before October 20th whether they will accept the 
offer of the Government to provide a site in Bloomsbury for 
which they are in treaty with the Duke of Bedford. It will be 
recollected that the kendon University was housed in Burlington 
Gardens from 1870 until 1899, when they vacated those premises 
for the buildings of the Imperial Institute at South Kensington, 
which they now occupy. 

In 1912 the Interim Report of the Royal Commission of 
Enquiry into University Education in London pointed out 
the desirability of providing a more convenient site in central 
London large enough for the erection of buildings worthy of 
the University, with a great hall, examination rooms, laboratories, 
and accommodation for the administrative staff. 

It transpired about the same time that Lord Haldane, the 
chairman of the Royal Commission, and others interested in 
education had provisionally selected a site belonging to the Duke 
of Bedford at the back of the British Museum. This site, 


which was intersected by British Museum Avenue and Keppel 


Street, contained approximately 100,00oft. super, and was 
offered to the University for £380,000. Within a few weeks 
a heated controversy arose. It was pointed out in the Press 
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that the erection of buildings on four isolated plots was un- 
desirable and so great a City was worthy of a larger and more 
dignified site. 

About November, 1912, Lord Haldane and Sir Francis 
Trippel, who had been advocating the Duke of Bedford’s site, 
apparently realised that the four small plots of land were im- 
possible, and the site was increased by the addition of a further 
eight acres at the rear, including Torrington Square and Mews, 
but this added area is at present covered with houses let on 
lease for varying terms. 

The site of the Foundling Hospital was then suggested, 
also sites on the south side of the Thames adjoining the new 
Council Hall, Somerset House, also a site in Regent’s Park. 

Owing to the war and for other reasons the matter has 
been left in abeyance until recently, when a further site, Ken- 
wood on Hampstead Heath, was also suggested. Kenwood 
has been illustrated in Country Lire of Nov. 22nd, 1913, 
but it is generally agreed that the University buildings 
must be in London. ‘The Kenwood site is beautiful, but 
is too difficult of access for the purposes of the London 
University. 

A plan of the site of the Foundling Hospital having appeared 
in the Times of May 16th, 1912, the Senate of the London 
University entered into negotiation with the governors of that 
hospital, with the result that the Senate of the University 
adopted a recommendation of the Site and Accommodation 
Committee that the site and buildings of the hospital should 
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be purchased. In spite of this fact, however, the President of 
the Board of Education is still urging the Senate to accept the 
Government’s offer to purchase the Duke of Bedford’s site. 
The Foundling Hospital site has many advantages over 
that of the Duke of Bedford. It is a compact rectangular island 
site comprising 9} acres. There are no intersecting roads 
and no adverse rights of light. The site has frontages to 
Guildford Street, Caroline Place, Lansdowne Place, and 
entrances from Brunswick Square and Mecklenburgh Square. 
To the north it is bounded by St. George’s Gardens, on the 
east by Mecklenburgh Square, and on the west by Brunswick 
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Square. Large open spaces, well timbered, of approximately 
an equal area thus surround the site. ‘They can never be built 
upon, and the University would always have the advantage of 
them without the expense of. purchase. 

With regard to accessibility, the hospital is within a few 
hundred yards of King’s Cross and St. Pancras Stations and is 
within two minutes’ walk of Russell Square Tube Station. The 
tramways and omnibuses in Gray’s Inn Road give easy access 
from North London, Holborn, London’ Bridge and districts 
south of the Thames. Tramways from the Embankment are 
also within a few minutes’ walk of the site. 
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Some doubt has been raised 
as to whether the time which 
would be required by the gover- 
nors of the hospital to find 
another site and erect new build- 
ings for the rehousing of the 
children would not render the 
purchase of that site impossible, 
but it is understood that the gover- 
nors have recently informed the 
University that possession could be 
given within so short a period as 
twelve months. 

One of the chief advantages 
of the site of the Foundling Hos- 
pital is the fact that it already 
possesses large and commodious 
buildings with efficient lighting and 
heating systems, and there is no 
doubt these could be adapted at 
once for the purpose of adminis- 
trative offices, examination halls, 
classrooms, laboratories, etc. There 
is also a private chapel in the centre 
which would serve admirably as a 
senate hall. The site is a dignified 
one, with lawns and old timber, and 
compares favourably with any of the 
Inns of Court, and, while centrally 
situated, has that seclusion and 
quietude so desirable for a unt- 
versity. 

The buildings on the site 
erected in 1750, of Georgian de- 
sign, are of fine proportion, well 
placed, and lend themselves for 
educational purposes. ‘They can be 
occupied at once, and -there is 
ample space at the front and sides 
of the site for extension as funds 
permit. In selecting a site and 
building a new university it is 
essential to look forward to further 
development. The hospital site of 
g} acres stands in the centre of 
the Foundling estate of 56 acres, 
and doubtless some arrangement 
could be come to with the autho- 
rities of the hospital whereby 
further land could be obtained. 
The two fine squares which flank 
the site would lend themselves 
admirably for the purpose of hostels 
should they be required. When 
contrasting the sites it is difficult 
to understand why the Board of 
Education place so much import- 
ance on that of the Duke of 
Bedford, for, as it has been 
pointed out, the latter consists of 
at least four plots intersected by 
roads, arteries of traffic from 
Tottenham Court Road to Russell 
Square. However favourably dis- 
posed the London County Council 
might be towards an application 
for the closing of such roads, it 
would certainly cause extreme in- 
convenience to the neighbourhood 
by diverting the traffic from its 
main channels, and seriously inter- 
fere with the business and residents 
of this quarter by closing the most 
busy streets around ‘Tottenham 
Court Road. The eastern side of 
the Duke of Bedford’s site, more- 
over, abuts upon and is over- 
shadowed by the backs of houses 
in Russell Square. It is not far 
from Euston Station, but has no 
Stations so close as are St. Pancras, 
King’s Cross and Russell Square 
to the Foundling site. Another 
great disadvantage of the Duke of 
Bedford’s site is the fact that the 
larger portion of the site is at 
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present covered with residential property, hotels 
and bearding houses, which would have to be 
demolished. A great number of these buildings 
also are subject to leases, and in the case of one 
house it is doubtful if the lease could be deter- 
mined. In stating the area of the site as 11 acres 
it is understood that the area of Torrington Square 
Garden and also of the roadways intersecting the 
site are included. In any event, if it were decided 
to erect buildings on the four plots ot land at 
present vacant to the south of the site, it would 
take several years before they could be ready for 
occupation, and undoubtedly great expense would be 
incurred by subsequent piecemeal building as the 
various leases on the site fell in, together with the 
probability of an indifferent building when at last 
completed. It is only a further illustration of the 
lack of co-operation between the various Govern- 
ment departments that the Board of Education 
should be advocating the demolition of houses 
while the Ministry of Health are urging the public 
to buy: Housing Bonds. With the exception of 
Torrington’ Square Garden in the centre of the 
site and the intersecting roads, there are no open 
spaces on or adjoining the site, and any buildings 
erected would be hidden away at the rear of the 
British Museum, and any space required for setting 
back the frontage would have to be appropriated 
from the area of the site. Again, the noise of 
traffic on the intersecting roads is extremely un- 
desirable in buildings where examinations and study 


are to take place, and in the unlikely event. of ‘the’ 


roadways being closed, the few isolated trees which 
at present stand in the centre of the same would 
have to be removed. 

It is difficult to understand how any public body 
which has at heart the interests of education and the 
welfare of London generally can have any doubt as 
to which is the better of the two sites. The well 
placed island site of the Foundling Hospital with 
its spacious grounds and fine timber, its ready access 
to the great North London termini, with a tube 
station and route of tramways practically on the site, 
together with substantial buildings which can easily 
be adapted for administrative offices, examination 
rooms and classrooms, or the site of the Duke of 
Bedford at the back of the British Museum in- 
tersected by roads, a site of which immediate posses- 
sion can only be obtained of a portion. 

We are well aware of the great responsibility 
incurred by those who advocate the acquisition of 
any particular site for the London University. 
There are no institutions in the country which are 
subject to greater changes than the Universities. 
In the olden time, when the ideal education in 
such places was mostly the imparting of knowledge 
of ancient languages, the accommodation required 
was nothing like what it is now. The great Univer- 
sities of the future will require to be equipped 
with spacious laboratories, museums and_ buildings 
of a kindred nature. Schools of forestry and 
schools of agriculture would be hopelessly lacking 
in equipment if they did not possess room and 
facilities for experimental purposes. Education in 
forestry nowadays involves a study of timber, to 
speak of nothing else, and no one is at all likely 
to obtain much useful knowledge about the timbers 
of the world and how they compare one with 
another unless an opportunity is afforded of close 
examination ; in other words, a museum of speci- 
mens of wood derived from many portions of the 
globe is a necessity of the practical study demanded 
at the present moment. Agriculture, again, extending 
as it does not only to land and geology, but taking 
in biology, even if it be only the biology of live- 
stock, requires specimens and museums in which to 
house them. But, as a matter of fact, that is only a 
small portion of the work done now at Cambridge 
and Oxford. In these days, when the scientific 
treatment of pests and parasites is essential to good 
husbandry, there must be an allocation of space much 
greater than would have been demanded twenty 
years ago. We may assume that studies of a practical 
kind, bearing on many sides of human activity, will 
be encouraged more and more in the Universities. 
Such seats of learning as were founded in the 
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\liddle Ages dealt exclusively only with the learning. derived 
rom books. To-day a thorough scientific training’ has 
-ome far more into demand, and, therefore, the extension of 
Universities must be taken into account as a thing of 
he immediate future. As has already been pointed out, 
here is plenty of room for this. The Foundling Hospital 
state extends to fifty-six acres ot what was quiet 
country of lanes and cottages set among arable and pasture 
in the middle of the eighteenth century when the Hospital was 
‘ounded. The Lord Salisbury of that time refused to part with 
the estate except as a whole and hence much'more land was 
vought than was needed tor the purpose contemplated. Much 
of it has been built upon, but the houses are of a kind that could 
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be easily utilised by professors, tutors and students. ‘The place 
retains far more of its ancient charm than would be believed 
by those who have not seen it. Open spaces, beautifully wooded, 
meet the eye that gazes from its windows and form beautiful 
examples of those green nooks in London which charm its lovers. 
In fact, the Hospital as it stands has a secluded and college-like 
appearance due to the frontal enclosure, the fine dignified building 
and the great trees which have been grown in the precincts 
and onthe estate. ‘There is, in addition, a conjunction of modern 
conveniences such as tramlines, railway stations, omnibus routes, 
with a sylvan beauty which belongs to a previous century. 
Another impending change must be taken into account. 
The London University in the past has failed to secure that 
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individuality which belongs to 
Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews and some of the very 
modern Universities, of which Leeds 
forms one of the best examples, 
simply because it has been regarded 
too much in the light of an examin- 
ing body. But we cannot think of 
paper examinations taking as im- 
portant a place in the future as 
they have done in the past. In 
many professions it is a growing 
habit to take more account of a young 
man’s temperament and _ character 
than of his scholastic attainments. 
It has often been pointed out that 
of those who show the greatest 
brilliance in examinations only a 
small proportion are able to carve 
for themselves distinguished careers 
in life. So it always must be as 
long as the crammer is allowed to 
go unhampered. We all know his 
extraordinary skill and the manner 
in which he can prepare even an 
unresponsive student to answer the 
questions he is likely to be set. But 
this cannot be described as educa- 
tion in any real sense of the term, 
and, indeed, constitutes an evil which 
is engaging the attention of many 
thoughttul educationists. If the 
University is to be a centre of intellec- 
tual activity at all commensurate with 
the greatness of the capital, it will be by 
a great increase in University teaching 
and a corresponding disinclination to 
act merely as a register of those who 
have been brought up to a certain 
stage of attainment by cramming. It 
has been pointed out that the Found- 
ling Hospital contains many rooms 
which could be utilised in this way. 
There is enough accommodation ot 
this kind to go on with, and there 
is space enough outside for extension 
as soon as the place is ready to 
extend. ‘The huge dormitories and 
eating rooms could be easily divided 
and adapted tor the use of the 
lecturer. A very great recommen- 
dation of the site is that it could 
be utilised without involving the 
destruction of any dwelling-places. 
We can hardly imagine that during 
the continuance of this house 
famine Londoners would stand up 
indifferently and watch the demolition 
of a considerable number of homes. 
They have a lively sense that every 
one of them is needed and are not 
at all sure that they will be very 
quickly replaced. Another considera- 
tion of the same kind is that there 
never was a time when building a 
University is going to cost as much 
as it will cost at the present moment. 
A University, among other things, 
must have a very fine building. It 
is expected to endure for genera- 
tions, and, moreover, it ought to be 
above any criticism that could be 
levelled against it by those who 
succeed us; in this respect resemb- 
ling those old houses, old churches, 
cathedrals and colleges which grow 
in popular esteem, which each suc- 
ceeding generation loves more than 
its predecessor did. You cannot 
make omelettes without breaking 
eggs, and beautiful buildings cannot 
be erected without great expense. 
But here a treasure from the past 
is ready to hand. ‘There is accom- 
modation enough to enable a_ start 
to be made. Such alterations as are 
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necessary would involve no great 
time or expense, whereas on any 
other site it would seem inevitable 
that building would have to be 
undertaken when it is most costly, 
and that therefore there would be a 
tendency to keep the outlay down as 
much as possible, thus hindering 
London from having the University 
it deserves. 

Sir Ray Lankester, in a letter to 
the Times, has enumerated what he 
considers the essentials for a Univer- 
sity. They are “a great hall of 
assembly, committee rooms for ad- 
ministrative purposes and one or, 
perhaps, two lecture theatres of 
moderate size, for occasional use.” 
He would not have these associated 
with either libraries, museums, labora- 
tories or classrooms. He thinks these 
may well be placed in comparatively 
remote situations, though readily ac- 
cessible, where light and air are good. 
He is altogether against them being 
squeezed together in one small central 
smoky site. Sir Ray Lankester’s view 
on a subject like this is worthy of 
the greatest attention and respect ; 
but one has some doubts regarding 
tie practical convenience of his plan. 
‘he majority of students do not 
specialise, but pursue many studies 
at the same time, and there is con- 
siderable convenience in having 
lecture-rooms grouped together. He 
seems to have had Bloomsbury 
in his head while writing, but the 
arguments set forth would apply still 
more forcibly to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and there is in favour of the 
latter that it already has a dignified 
building on a central site. Its great 
hall of assembly is already in existence : 
its committee-rooms for administra- 
tive purposes could easily be arranged, 
and the lecture-rooms could!.be pro- 
vided with very little trouble and 
expense. The scheme therefore is 
thoroughly worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Certainly the point made 
so clear by Sir Ray Lankester should 
have full consideration. It is very 
important for those who have the 
decision in their hands to make up 
their minds whether the University 
is to be a central group of buildings, 
used. chiefly for great functions and 
administrative purposes, with its 
schools of various kinds placed where 
each study may be most conveniently 
pursued, or whether the University 
should be a seat of learning with 
schools and colleges built around a 
great hall. That practically is the 
case at most of the provincial Uni- 
versities, but, of course, the retort can 
easily be made that the air is more 
pure and the light more clear in a 
country town than it can possibly 
be in the heart of the greatest city 
of the world. That is an aspect of a 
question both sides of which deserve 
more thoughtful discussion than they 
have yet received. 

In this, as in every other respect, 
an open mind should be maintained. 
There are many ways in which 
London might be provided with a 
university ; but the main thing to be 
considered is that it should be built 
to stand for long ages after this 
generation has passed away. Dignity 
and general appearance should count 
s much as, say, in ecclesiastical 
‘rchitecture. 
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JACOBEAN NEWEL POST FINIALS WITH FIGURES 
OF THE FOUR CONTINENTS 


HE newel”posts andffinials of Jacobean staircases have 
some flavour of the Gothic tradition and spirit, although 
they are a detail not used by our medieval builders, 
who, however, in the fifteenth century, were very apt 
to use human figures or heraldic beasts as finials, and 
sometimes set them on columns such as strengthen the angles 
of the Henry VI oriel of Nevill Holt in Leicestershire. Such 
beasts, heraldically treated and holding a shield, were popular 
not only as gable and other structural finials under Henry VIII, 


AFRICA. 


2.—AMERICA. 


but as the finish of the garden posts then so largely used at 
Hampton Court and elsewhere. These garden posts will no 
doubt be the direct ancestors of the newels to the ample, open, 
wooden staircases that, under Elizabeth, replaced the winding 
corkscrew stairways of the earlier age. On the shapely carved 
posts the beasts or the figures were placed and both were used 
and still survive at Hatfield, which was approaching completion 
in 1611. But figures alone are found at Blickling, dating from 
soon after 1016; at Aldermaston, belonging to the reign of 
Charles I; the latest of all at Cromwell House, Highgate, where 


the figures represent soldiers of Commonwealth times and mi 
therefore date from that period. 

In addition to the above well known examples, another s. : 
of finial figures, belonging no doubt to a destroyed staircas 
has recently come to light. As the date 1612 appears on one 
the plinths, they are about contemporary with the Hatfie! 
staircase, but they have two particular characteristics belorgin 
to them, which, so far as I know, belong to them alone amon 
surviving examples of their kind. The first mark of individualit 


On the plinth in front of the figure, two warriors ; to the right, a crocodile; to the left, a dragon. 


ela - not the valye o A Liind : : 


On the plinth in front of the figure, a group of dancers ; to the right, gold finders ; to the left, birds and beasts. 


is the painting. It would seem to have been a rather fashionab« 
extravagance under James I to paint, in more or less naturil 
polychrome colouring, elaborately carved interior oak woou- 
work. Such a finish being somewhat perishable, easily removed 
and more easily covered over, examples retaining their original 
colouring are rare, but such are the Kederminster pew and library 
at Langley Church, such the library mantelpiece at Arbury and 
such the communion table at Somerton. 

The same colour treatment as these will be found on the 
newel finials illustrated, which came under the hammer at 
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3.—ASIA. On the plinth in front of the figure, a group of warriors ; to the right, a fortified town ; to the left, a lion and an elephant. 


Thame Park a while ago and were then acquired by Mr. F. C. 
Harper, who showed them to me last January at his house in 
Swain Walk, Chelsea. Their second peculiarity lies in the subject 
carvings on the sides of the plinths on which the figures stand. 
The figures themselves are symbolical of the four Continents, and 
the plinth carvings, as also the verses painted on the plinth 
cornices, have reference to the Continent represented by the 
fisure above them. Thus the idea of these finials is taken from 
the masques and pageants then fashionable, when especially 
costumed and equipaged individuals and groups enacted symboli- 
cal parts and recited complimentary and moralising poems on 
occasions of festivity and of showing honour to great persons, 
as when, two years before the date of the finials, James I’s elder 
son, Henry, was created Prince of Wales. 

Of the Thame finials, Africa (Fig. 1) is represented by a black 
woman with a belt above her waist and, on her head, a turban 
from which flows a drapery well arranged to obviate extreme 
nudity. Below and in front are two warriors, while to the right 
is a crocodile and to the left a dragon, which give point to the 
verse written round the cornice : 

Be constant were engaged thou ari: 
All Africa doth not impart 
A monster like disloyal Heart. 

America (Fig. 2) was then famed for the gold which had 

made Spain rich and which Elizabeth’s gallant but decidedly 





4.—EUROPE. 


piratical sea-captains had so often, yet seldom successfully, 
sought to seize on both land and water. ‘The figure is of an 
archer with full quiver by his side, but the bow which his left 
hand grasps is broken. Below, in front, is a group of people 
apparently dancing in a ring; to the left the flora and fauna cf 
the Continent are represented, but to the right are the gold finders, 
enormous nuggets being readily revealed under the stroke of 
the pick-axe and carried away in a basket slung on a man’s 
back. The moralising poetaster assures us that true friendship 
is of greater worth than all this wealth, although his own com- 
patriots had been so keen to filch the latter from Spain : 

Gold much, but fricncship more defend : 

America from end to end 

Yeildes not the value of a friend, 

These two figures were on posts backing against a wall, so 
that only three sides of the plinth were carved. But Asia and 
Europe stood out, and it is on the backs that we find probably 
the most interesting carvings. They represent fortified towns. 
That of Asia (Fig. 3) is by the sea and a ship is stranded on the 
rocks below it. The gate is approached by a causeway and the 
roofs are of domical character. The European City (Fig. 4), 
with its towers, spires and gables, opens on to a level where an 
artilleryman is practising his baby gun to the alarm of 
three large, huddling citizens who are perilously near the 
line of fire. 


On the plinth in front of the figure, a gentleman and lady ; to the right, a horse and cow; to the left, a fortified town. 











Asia is represented by a female richly dressed and coifed 
with a tall pointed head-dress. Below, in front, is a group of 
warriors; to the right a camel, not otherwise illustrated, is 
visible ; while to the left are the lion and the elephant of which 
a representation is given. There seems nothing in all this to 
account for the pessimistic spirit of the lines : 

Th: Wealth and Health it brings content 

But Every-where ther is lament 

She seems of hard missfortune rent 

By wicked men to Asia sent. 

Europe is deemed much more fortunate : 

Be there no home elsewhere for guest, 
With Holy Love and Faith, the best 
Of Treasures all, is Europe Blest. 


The symbolical female figure, though she wears armour on 
her breast, holds bunches of grapes in her left hand. Below 
her, in front, are a gentleman and lady in the costume of the day ; 
to the right are the horse and cow that are illustrated, while on the 
left is a group of sheep. 

How did these, and some other rare and elaborate finials, 
come to be laid aside in a Thame Park lumber-room ? Thame 


Park, originally an abbey and still having the lodgings of the last 
abbot, came to Richard Wenman, son-in-law to John Williams, an 
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TAKE it that between all true sportsmen and their quarry 
there is @ certain unwritten contract between pursuer and 
pursued, The fox-hunter does not go forth to slay foxes 
with letha' weapons, but to watch hounds hunting and 
to keep with them if he can. The game-shot does not 

stalk his quarry and shoot it sitting. The stalker does not use 

a Lewis gun to pump lead into a stag at short range. So, between 

a dry-fly man and a trout there is an understanding on both 

sides. The trout may flee to cover if he sees man, rod, or line ; 

he must be shown only the fly end a link or two of finest gut. 

Not only that, but the fly must float cheerily and independently 

as if alive, and there must be no sign of its being dragged by the 

floating line in any direction out of the natural course followed 

by the living insects poised on the little eddies and swirls on a 

chalk stream’s surface. Whether the artificial fly need bear 

any resemblance to what it is supposed to represent, excepting 
in size, shape and movements, is a debatable point about which 
some fishermen discourse on paper, but whereon none would 
dare to express his innermost thoughts in the Fly-fishers’ Club. 

So much for the dry-fly fisher. But what about the trout ? 

There are two sides to every contract, and if the fisher on the 

one part is bound by rules and etiquette, what of the fish on the 

other part ? If trout in dry-fly water never rose to take food 
on the surface, the fisherman might as well prove his skill in 
casting by dropping his fly lightly into a wineglass on his tennis 
lawn, against half a gale of wind, standing a yarc or two in front 
of the high netting surrounding the court. That would be 

interesting. It would not be fishing. This is the story of a 

fish that never, to the knowledge of any human being, came to 

the surface to take food. If that is his part in the contract with 
the brotherhood of sportsmen, what should the fisherman’s 
part be, assuming that the sport of fly-fishing includes, even if 
only occasionally, the catching of fish ? But I will tell the tale 
of this trout. 

My, favourite haunt from May to September is a tumbledown 

mill of beautiful old red brick, roofed with lichened tiles of 

lovely colours which only great age can confer. The river 

below the mill runs through an old garden, a pathway crossing 
the stream just below the building where the water races out 
from the mill-chamber. Below this little bridge the water is 
deep, forming a little pool, but it soon runs off on to about thirty 
yards of gravel-bottomed shallow, overgrown with large willows. 
Then it passes under an old stone bridge, dating from the days 
of King John. So much for the water below. Wading up the 
shallow, it is an ideal cast up-stream as far as the place where 
the water runs out from the mill, but there the little bridge is 
only about twelve inches above the surface of the river, and the 
most skilful fisher cannot get his fly far up the little tunnel. 
Leaning over the rail of the little bridge you can practically 
always get a view of the waving tail of a very large trout, 
invariably at least two feet below the surface. There is a legend 
among the family that dwell in the mill that once upon a time 
the fish dropped far enough down-stream to show his whole 

self, and that he was bigger than the big one I caught in the mill 

pool above. (That weighed-3}b.) Personally I cannot vouch 

for his size at this stage in the story. I could only see about 
six inches of his tail, and the most experienced cannot estimate 
the weight of a fish from a vertical view of his tail, whatever 

may be guessed from a side view thereof. He was clearly a 

big trout: let us leave it at that. Now let us reconnoitre the 

position from above : you can do that with me if you have made 
friends, as I have, with the mill family by saying how much you 
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active agent and great profiteer in the spoliation of the mona 
teries under Henry VIII. ‘The grandson of Richard Wenman w. 
knighted in 1596 and created Viscount Wenman in the peerage 
Ireland in 1616. On the plinth of one of the finials we find t] 
initial ‘‘ W,”’ with the date 1612, and it is therefore fair to co» - 
jecture that, in that year, the future Viscount may have bec 
engaged in altering and enlarging part of the abbey buildin: 
and added a fine staircase. It is true that, through the acti 
of his first wife, a relative of the Vauxes and Treshams, he ha | 
got into trouble and for a short while found himself in durance 
the time of the Gunpowder Plot. But that was seven yea 
before 1612, and that he must have been at that date once mo 
a man of secure fortune and court favour is evident by his receiviny 
a peerage soon after. His descendant, the sixth Viscount, under 
took a large measure of Georgian reconstruction about 1745, an 
the conclusion is that a staircase was put in under James | 
and superseded under George II, but that the finials of the form« 
were considered sufficiently curious to be saved and stowed away 
They have now passed from the possession of Mr. Harper to tha 
of Messrs. Charles of Brook Street, who have sent them to New 
York. It is regrettable that such rare examples of Jacobean 
woodwork, after 175 years of storage, should only see the light in 
order to leave our shores instead of having been acquired for one 
of our national collections. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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enjoy watching the children bathing in the little pool below the 
footbridge, especially on a hot summer’s evening when the 
rise is on. Not so difficult a thing to say during this past 
season, when I can remember no such summer’s evening. 

Just above the footbridge you pass by a small door into the 
dark mill-chamber. You hear the water gurgling under the 
floor as you cross it, and a little shaft of light comes through a 
sort of window above the hatch beside the mill-wheel. You 
can open a little door on the hatch side of the room and look 
through it up a grassy path leading through a little copse beside 
the mill-pool above, making a lovely little picture in the sunshine 
as seen from the darkened room. But to business: we are 
after that trout. When the hatch is open the whole river, 
from a glassy slide of clear water, so clear that you can imagine 
that you see the bottom with no water intervening, turns into 
a raging torrent of tumbling water and foam. It is quite a 
small river really, but a somewhat terrifying thing to have in 
a dark room with you until you get accustomed to it. You 
cannot close the hatch, it is out of repair. Below the hatch 
you can see the water running below you for about three or fow 
vards, then it disappears under the floor. There is your problem. 
Four yards of river running at your feet, then passing under 
say five or six yards of the floor of a room, then under abou 
two yards of footpath ; under the path a big trout, inaccessibl: 
from below, feeding upon minnows and upon anything els 
that passes within its vision, well below the surface. So muc! 
for the reconnaissance ; and now for the plan of campaign of : 
one-time dry-fly purist. The first operation must be to hoo 
the fish ; let us, lest we fall too low in the scale of sportsmanshi} 
concede one point, we must hook the fish on fine gut. Th 
obvious course open to the enemy will then be to pull. We sha’ 
find ourselves in a room fishing over a hole in the floor in a rive 
which then runs through a tunnel, the rod doubled up, a bi 
trout at the end of the line, and not the remotest chance of e> 
hausting him or of hauling him up to our feet to land him °: 
we could. We must try another plan. 

The rod, being meant for casting or for landing a fish, 
clearly of no use. We cannot cast in a room with only a ho! 
in the floor to cast over, and we cannot land the trout whe: 
we stand. We take the whole line off the reel and leave it i 
the room, carry the rod down-stream, and prop it on the ban 
beside the shallow about fifteen yards below the mill. So fi 
so good. Then we think of the next move. We tie a big coi 
to the end of the line that had been round the drum of the re 
and coil the line down carefully on the floor of the room, so ; 
to run freely away down-stream if required. Then we do 1! 
deed, first carefully searching the surroundings to make sure th: 
there are no spectators. We attach to the fine gut something- 

I will not say what—that resembles, or may be is an actuc' 
specimen of, our trout’s usual diet. Let us call it, with so man 

writers on angling, a “ lure,’’ and leave it at that. We lowe 

the lure carefully into the boiling torrent, which sweeps it swiftly 
down for a few yards, and then we gently pay out the line- 

we know exactly how much is required to reach the fish, as w: 
have already measured the distance and marked it on the line 
with a little twist of paper. We can hardly breathe for excite- 
ment as the paper gradually approaches our fingers—it passes 
through them—no result. We let about two or three yards 
more of the line go down-stream, in case he has followed the 
lure. No result. We recover about six yards of line very, 
very gently, and wait for a while. Then we pay out agai. 
This time, just as the paper comes to hand, we feel a gentle tug. 
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Luckily we just succeed in keeping, without the aid of a rod, 
only just enough strain on the fine gut to avoid a break; then, 
at once, we pay Off all the line, cork and all, 2s quickly 2s we 
can into the hole in the floor. Before we can catch the fish 
we must catch the cork, so we race to the place where we left 
the rod, wade out into the stream, and wait. In a few minutes, 
here comes the cork! It comes bobbing down under the little 
footbridge, and is carried into a backwater under the wall on 
one side, where flotsam and jetsam collect. We get the rod 
and secure the cork therewith. It seems to take a week to detach 
the cork from the line, to pass the line carefully down through 
the rings on the rod, fasten it round the drum of the reel, and 
then wind in, standing in the shailow water well below the mill. 
At last the raised rod-point begins to lift the line out of the water. 
Soon we shall know whether there will be a live strain thereon. 
We must be fast in something. Is it the trout, and, if so, is 
the line clear or caught up? Soon the gut is lifting, so as to 


WAR 


FTER a long procession of books describing, analysing 
and commenting on the Great War the Memoirs of 
the Count de Rochechouart, 1788-1822 (Murray), will 
be read with increased interest and zest. It takes us 
back to a state of affairs so different from that with 

which we are familiar. The Count de Rochechouart was born 
in 1788 and the military career of the writer ended on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1822. He received a letter from the Minister of War 
sa\ing that he was placed temporarily on the unattached list 
and the Comte de Wall had been appointed to succeed him as 
Commandant of Paris. He was to live for thirty-six years 
alier that, dying from ‘an apoplectic seizure in 1858. The 
recollections of the more active period of his life have all the 
freshness and charm which comes from their being in large 
port written contemporaneously with the events they describe. 
‘Tne author had a taste of chequered fortune in his childhood 
and a very brilliant career afterwards. He owed much, and his 
gratitude is frequently expressed, to the Duc de Richelieu, 
a great man who has never received justice at the hands of his- 
torians. He was at the head of French affairs from 1815 to 1819. 
He treed France from the armies of occupation and restored her 
credit to such a degree that the Rente which was valueless in 1816 
had risea to 75fr. in 1818. He was as disinterested as our own 
William Pitt, and made over to the sick poor the sum voted to 
him by the Chamber. His private life was as fine and stainless 
as his public record ; such, at any rate, was the judgment of the 
Count de Rochechouart, who had the best opportunity for 
judging as Director of his Household, his relative, his secretary 
and his friend. ‘The author’s mother was a remarkable woman 
in her way. As a friend of the Duchesse de Polignac she had 
been admitted into the intimate circle of those whom Marie 
Antoinette gathered around her at the Petit Trianon, and the fate 
of her hostess made an ineradicable impression on her mind. 
When the queen was condemned to death the Comtesse de 
Rochechouart was one of those who made an attempt to secure 
her escape, showing herself of more courage than prudence. 
She only avoided arrest by the promptitude of one of her sons, 
who heard and understood the plans of the gendarmes who were 
sent to arrest her. She had to go into hiding, and bad times 
followed for the children. The story of one little girl is as 
touching as any other story ot the Revolution. The school- 
mistress of little Cornélie was denounced as a suspect and 
guillotined, and the children ran out ot the house. The little 
girl knew her mother was away from Paris and her father was 
thirty leagues distant. She tried to get out of Paris by the 
barrier de Charenton, wandered about the streets for two days 
without any food and was eventually discovered in a ditch by a 
lady who, struck by the refined style of her dress, guessed at 
her misfortune. But it was too late. She died within a couple 
of days. The experiences of her brother were not so tragic. 
His mother had formed an acquaintance with Prince Louis 
of Prussia, nephew of Frederick the Great, a Prince celebrated 
for his wit, his good looks and wild behaviour. He offered to 
take the boy as a cadet in his own regiment, but his mother 
thought that he was too young ;_ he was only eleven. He was 
old enough, however, to remember many of the stories of Court 
lite she had told him. On one occasion the queen asked her 
cousin, the Duc d’Orléans, to describe the ladies he had seen. 
lle answered, ‘‘ Madame, there were two kinds, the passables, 
and the passées.”” But at that the Duchesse de Brionne, who 
Was no longer young, took umbrage and made a witty retort 
\hich cannot be adequately rendered in English. But a further 
passage of wit between them is related. The queen, after 
tle first rencontre, rose to pass into her own apartments. The 
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touch the under side of the little bridge. We move the rod 
downwards across the stream, keeping the point low so that the 
gut shall clear the bridge and—he is on! ‘There is no mistaking 
the thrill of the butt. It seems that he will never give to the 
steady strain. He is deep down, and well up the tunnel. At 
last he has to turn his head, and the battle follows its normal 
course. Down the long shallow he comes, and well below him 
I keep until, in a shallow backwater just above the old King 
John bridge, he comes to the net—¥4lb. 20z. by the spring balance, 
and a well shaped beauty. 

At this point I woke up, went to breakfast in the Fly-fishers’ 
Club, and looked my fellow members in the face. 1 had fallen 
from grace as a fly-fisher only in a dream. The next day | 
returned to the country and watched the tail of that trout still 
waving under the little footbridge. Shall I be hkely to fall 
while waking ? I wonder. There are only two or three cays 
to the end of the season in these parts. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Duc d’Orléans followed, but at the door stopped to allow the 
Duchesse de Brionne to go in before him and as he did so he 
added in a mocking tone ‘“ Beauté passez.” ‘The Duchesse, 
unruffled, made him a low curtsey, saying in an undertone, 
‘** Like your reputation, Monseigneur.”’ 

The Count came over to England in the company ot 
M. de Gand, a spendthrift without the slightest thought for 
the morrow, and their adventures in the way of finding money 
to pay for fares on board the ship and their hotel bills belong 
to the region of comedy. 

At the age of twelve years and three months the Marquis de 
Mortemart admitted the boy into his regiment as chasseur noble. 
Thus he entered the army very shortly after entering his teens 
and at once donned the red uniform with facings of black velvet, 
the red felt cap, the white cockade, and began to perform the 
auties of a private soldier, drilling and mounting guard and 
doing just as the men did. After the hard times he had gone 
through this life was paradise and in four months, when the 
Duc de Mortemart returned and took over the regiment, which 
had been under the temporary command of his brother, the 
youth, not vet thirteer, was made a sub-lieutenant. His com- 
mission cost seventeen guineas, which his commander was 
delighted to furnish “* to a cousin belonging to the elder branch 
of the family.” 

Very soon he was engaged in his first campaign in Portugal. 
It is all very interesting reading, but the serious part of the story 
begins when he entered the service of Russia as aide-de-camp 
to the Duc de Richelieu. Later he was to hold the same position 
in regard to the Czar. ‘The chapter headed ‘‘ Aide-de-Camp 
to the Tzar ” opens with a striking illustration of the methods 
of discipline which then prevailed. A despatch from the 
Emperor to the Governor-General of New Russia had been lost 
and numerous enquiries failed to discover the guilty outpost. 
The Count left Odessa with the order to see that all the men 
entrusted with the delivery of despatches were punished, and 
this was the manner of it : 

On arriving at each outpost, I assembled all the Cossacks, and said 
‘A dispatch of his Majesty the Emperor has been lost. Here is the 
order to see that the Cossacks of each detachment receive twenty-five 
strokes with the knout.’” The order was carried out at once ; each man, 
in turn, lay down, face downward, and received from his chief, without 
a word of protest, the number of strokes ordered ; then the oldest soldier 
inflicted the same punishment on the chief of the outpost. Not a 
complaint, not a murmur, was uttered. As soon as the order had been 
carried out, I got into my carriage, and went on to the next outpost. 
It took me six days to discharge this painful duty. 

We can realise, too, that the gentle, timid boy had grown 
into an exceptionally virile man. At Osumiana he went into 
a tavern kept by a Jew to buy a sheepskin coat for his servant. 
He saw two men, unaccountably thin, clothed in drawers, torn 
stockings, no shoes, a wretched vest, no shirt, and on their heads 
a black silk stocking with the foot hanging down negligently 
behind. They were talking Portuguese and he went up and 
asked them what they wished. Surprised at hearing a Russian 
officer talking Portuguese they adjured him, as he was a Christian, 
to help them. ‘They were officers who had been surprised at 
the tavern by a company of Cossacks who took away their 
uniforms and boots and left them without money. One of 
them had hidden a well filled purse in the stove while the 
Cossacks were stripping them, and if they could get clothing 
and away from the place they would do all right. ‘The Count 
promised to do his utmost and this is how he did it : 

I had first of all to find two sheepskin coats for these gentlemen, 
then they could alternately get up into my sledge. I called the tavern- 
keeper, and drawing from my purse a hundred-rouble note: “ This 
is for three schoubi.” The sheepskin coat worn by Russian peasants 
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is called a schouba, in the plural, schoubi. ‘“ If you gave me three times 
as much, I could not get you a single one.” ‘ Ah! That is what you 
say!” I exclaimed, seizing him by the beard. ‘‘ First, you are going 
to give me the one on your back, and I swear you shall find me two more, 
or I will not leave a hair in your beard!” And I shook his beard so 
vigorously, that he began to howl frightfully. His family came running 
with three sheepskin coats ; two of them were women’s coats that 
had been hidden in the loft. 

That was in 1812, that is to say, in the days when Napoleon 
was making his historic and disastrous descent on Moscow. 
The Count from first to last was loyal to the Bourbon family 
and so was against Napoleon, but no one could do greater justice 
to his genius. 


Contemporary Portraits, by the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
G.C.B. (Unwin, 18s.). 

It is more than twenty years since Sir Algernon West published his 
delightful volumes, *‘ Recollections, 1832-1886.”” Eventhen he had been 
in retirement from the Civil Service for ten years! Now, in this present 
volume Sir Algernon gives us some portraits of his contemporaiies in that 
servic, which has received more cuffs than ha’pence. ‘‘ None the less 
these,”’ says Sir Algernon, “‘ whom their enemies call bureaucrats, have 
obtained from their work and administrative capacities a reputation 
envied by all civilised nations of the world.”? As becomes a civil servant 
of the old school, the author is a model of discretion and yet, strange as 
it may seem to some, his book is a most admirable entertainment, for 
it is rich in anecdotes that have not hitherto been circulated or are 
longforgotten. At onetimeLord Hammond was greatly disgusted by the 
growing of the moustache movement among his clerks, and it was said 
that he gave 5s. to the lamp lighter to grow a moustache, thinking this 
would abate the movement, but it had no effect. What a far away act, too, 
is recalled by the story of Sir Thomas Farrer when he was at the Board 
of Trade. Sir George Leveson-Gower tells how on one occasion his 
father asked Farrer to lunch to meet Lord Courtney. He beat about 
the bush, and finally declined, but on being pressed, and asked why he 
could not do so, at last confessed that it would not be pleasant to him 
to at that moment meet Lord Courtney, because he was a bimetallist. 
Naturally Mr. Gladstone comes again and again into these later memories 
and, as inthe earlier, with the same glamour of reverence that is almost 
hero-worship. A final chapter is devoted to No. 10, Downing Street, 
which Sir Algernon and Lady West occupied during the time Sir 
Algernon was secretary to Mr. Gladstone who, when he became Prime 
Minister, elected to remain in Carlton House Terrace. No. 10 held 
peculiar attractions for its new tenants, for it was originally given to 
Sir Algernon’s  great-great-grandfather, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
Lady West, a daughter of Captain George Barrington, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, was born there. When Mr. Gladstone returned to power 
in 1892 he found it difficult to hear at the long table in the accustomed 
room, and the Captain’s biscuits and carafe of water, supplied by a 
grateful country to its ministers, were taker to a smaller room upstairs. 
It is Lord Morley who tells with such moving simplicity of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Cabinet Meeting. ‘‘ He sat composed and still as marble : 
the emotion of his colleagues did not affect him as them. He followed 
the words of acknowledgment and farewell in a little speech of four 
or five minutes, his voice unbroken and serene, the tone low, grave and 
steady—nad then he said: ‘ God bless youall.’”’ Soldiers, politicians, 
kings and artists are not wanting men to praise them and we welcome 
with cordiality this tribute to men whose lives are devoted to the art 
of government. From the unstable elevation of to-day we look back 
somewhat wistfully tosuch times of duty nobly apprehended and service 
most honourably rendered. 


Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland, by Lady Gregory. 
(2 volumes. Putnams, £2 2s.). 

THE myths and traditions of any nation are the breath of its spiritual 
life. Ireland, the paradise of poets and madmen, is very spiritual ; 
but here one meets with a still more fanciful consideration, alike in 
no other country—the character of the Irish people themselves. They 
seem to unite in a conspiracy of hood-winking all the rest of the world 
in the belief that in Ireland alone the hobgoblins of the past stil] flour:sh 
and exercise their tyranny over credulous mortals. What is still worse, 
they take themselves seriously! However, it is necesary to them, far 
more than their religion, and “* if Christianity could be blotted out and 
forgotten to-morrow, our people would not be moved from a belief in 
a spiritual world. . *. nor does it detract from the great beauty 
of their superstition. Only we think that Lady Gregory would provoke 
much less contrariness on the part of her readers if she wrote more as a 
mythologist and less as a vendor of miracles. Ireland, apart from her 
politics (although even those are mysterious!) is an adorable place, 
and perhaps for that very reason we are a little disappointed with 
Lady Gregory’s book. The stories are there, and very delicious many of 
them are, and simply told, albeit we scarcely feel that they relate to 
Ireland at all. ‘They are presented too much as circumstantial evidence 
of an unseen, and not over pleasant world. And are the stories of so 
much value as such ?- Are they not worth but little without the peasant 
telling ; for the charm lies in them far more than in what they tell ? 
Tom Moore who sang of Innisfallen, never questioned Irish beliefs : 
nor did he ever seek to prove them—he loved them too well. However 
Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland is a remarkable collection of 
authentic stories, and of particular interest to all students of folk-lore. 
Not the least pleasant part of the book are the delighttul drawings by 
Robert Gregory at the beginning of each volume. 


Manhood End. by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Hurst and Blackett, 8s. 6d.) 
THE scheme of Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s book is not, regarded super- 
ficially, an attractive one. She tells the history of the Rev. Frederick 
Rainbird, rector of Streetway in Sussex, who, mentally vowed to 
celibacy, falls in love at first sight with Sophia Lulham, daughter of 
the vicar of the next parish, and makes no bones about revoking all 
his former declarations. They marry, and after five years of dull, 
decorous pleasantness, Sophia elopes with another man, to Frederick’s 
agonised surprise. She returns and her husband finds that he loves 
her still, but the death of their child sets Sophia wandering again, 
and they are both middle-aged and worn with suffering before, for the 
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last steps downhill to the grave, they are together once more. Mrs. 
Dudeney has made her story credible by her rare insight into character. 
Frederick’s complaisance and Sophia’s mutability are not ridiculous, 
as they well might be, but natural. They are the outward signs of 
the development, however greatly influenced by circumstances, of 
characteristics always in them both. Mrs. Browning’s simile of the 
pomegranate cut to reveal the blood red heart within conveys some- 
thing of what we mean. Here are two lives whose expression in action 
must almost inevitably have been misunderstood by the people sur- 
rounding them, whose story told baldly would strike the hearer as an 
unnatural and unlikely one, or merely as the history of the way of a 
wanton with a fool. It is Mrs. Dudeney’s achievement to have made 
it a sympathetic story of lovable human beings. 


Saul, by Corinne Lowe. (Constable, gs.) 

MR. LOWE takes us into a strange and interesting world. The whole 
of our time is spent in the society of the Galician Jew tailors and dress 
manufacturers of New York—among the sweated workpeople in the 
squalid workrooms, among the designers, the buyers, the manufacturers, 
the salesmen, every one of whom is out to trick the others. In fact, 
to such an extent is this trickery carried that success in business depends 
upon the power to outwit and cheat dependents and independents 
alike. The central figure is Saul Furinski, who starts life as a boy in 
a sweated workshop and eventually rises to sartorial heights and 
possesses a dressmaking company of his own. Finer than the crowd 
amongst whom he grew up, vet his business policy was a thing absolutely 
apart from his emotions. His love of beauty and of his splendidly 
honest wife did not carry him above the mean tricks practised in his 
trade. Finally he passed through the sobering path of failure and 
his soul came into its own. Everything in him was raised at last to 
meet his wife on her own high level of wisdom and love and serenity. 
Saul is a literary production, and the phonetic writing of the Jewish 
dialect is so good that if one reads it aloud one can hear the voice of 
the “ kike.”” We feel very strongly, however, that the book and its 
price deserve a better quality of paper. Its coarse yellow texture is 
enough to scare away the fastidious reader. 


The Amateur, by Charles G. Norris. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 
READERS of Mr. Norris’ “‘ Salt” will turn with pleasant expectancy 
to this new volume. Nor will they be disappointed, for there is crude 
strength about this story of American lower middle-class life that is in 
most refreshing contrast to the generality of tales of New York, wherein 
the dramatis persone are almost always ‘of that legendary species that 
rolls about in limousines in the intervals of making millions in the 
course of staccato telephone conversations. In The Amateur we make 
acquaintance with Carey Williams, who comes from the West to test 
his fortune in New York as magazine illustrator. How in the end 
he breaks down the barriers that seemed all but invincible is a graphic 
history. It makes no undue claim upon the reader’s credulity, but does 
give him something of that zest which comes from seeing oneself in 
the shoes of the “ hero.” In addition to telling a plain tale with com- 
mendable directness Mr. Norris provides the interest of a rich 
assortment of American colloquialisims. 


Larry Munro, by G. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
PROBABLY the cause of more mental pain than any other of the 
emotions, jealousy, save that of lovers, has not often been used as a 
motif by the novelist. Miss Stern makes a brilliant and discriminating 
use of it in her latest book. The jealousy she is concerned with is 
that of Kevin Somers, originally of his mother’s lover Larry Munro 
and afterwards of Larry’s son by an earlier marriage and finally, for his 
own son’s sake, of the Larry of the third generation. The book is very 
vividly written, fresh and original, the strange relationships on which 
it turns are not impossible, though mercifully rare, and their inclusion 
is justified by the reticence with v.hich they are treated, while they are 
made credible by the author’s art as a creator of character. 


France Afflicted—France Serene, by Antonio de Navarro. 
man and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 

WITH the spirit of sympathy guiding his pen and with love in his 
heart for the nation about which he writes, Mr. de Navarro gives his 
experiences in France during the war. He took notes of his impressions 
on the spot and has altered them very little since the day on which they 
were written, therefore his words come red hot from the furnace of his 
emotions, and the book is keen and succeeds in the object of revealin; 
to us the soul of the French people, “la France ressuscitée.”’ Mr 
de Navarro describes incidental scenes, particularly in the hospitals 
in Paris, including the two hospitals for the blind that were founded 
during the war. He gives an extraordinarily interesting description 
of the Hospice des Quinze-Vingts. Altogether the book is of more than 
temporary value, adding as it does a real contribution to the history 
of the war. 


(Chap- 


A Dull Day in London, by Dora Sigerson. (Nash, 4s. 6d.) 

THE revelation of a beautiful mind that expresses itself in language 
akin to beautiful poetry. Dora Sigerson’s little volume, which 
has been published since her death, is a record of golden-winged 
thoughts that attached themselves to the everyday incidents of humdrun 
life, touching with a halo of brightness things that to the careless 
unseeing passer-by seem unworthy of notice. The book has indeed th: 
power to dispel the gloom of a dull day in London. 





BOOKS WORTH READING. 
The Diary of a Journalist, by Sir Henry Lucy. (Murray, 15s.) 
In Morocco, by Edith Wharton. (Macmillan, 20s.) 
Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie, by Comte Fleury. 
(Appleton, 25s.) 
Pengard Awake, by Ralph Straus. 
Madame Gilbert's Caanival, by Bennet Copplestone. 


Two volumes. 


(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COMPARATIVE FOOD PRODUCTION. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I have read vour article on the above 
subject with great interest, and have proved 
beyond doubt, both on my Sussex clay farms 
and my Southdown farms, that the British 
average of four quarters of wheat to the acre is 
quite inadequate, and a sure sign of a wrong 
farming policy. On both kinds of soils I am 
obtaining a much higher average with all 
cereals up to eight quarters of wheat, seven 
quarters of barley, and twelve quarters of 
winter oats. I cannot yet claim these as year!y 
averages, but I can see that with the same treat- 
ment every field will in due course come near 
these figures. The main factors towards this 
success are :—1. Early sowing, for which tractors 
nust be used to plough quickly and economi- 
cally. 2. Lime and basic slag. 3. Deep 
ploughing where the land allows. 4. Large 
quantities of farmyard manure, and the only 
way to obtain enough is to keep every yard full, 
vinter and summer, with pigs. Fattening pigs 
n yards in the summer can be done cheaply, 
and owing to less rain, richer manure is pro- 
juced. But until one tries the yards full of 
stock every day in the year it is difficult to 
vealise the immense quantity of straw required, 
ind manure made. Once get this out and into 
he ground, and the result is bumper crops, 
yn heavy or light ground, seemingly almost 
independent of the weather. By this means I 
produce crops, roots or corn, of much greater 
yield per acre than my neighbours. There is 
nothing secret or clever in it—just livestock 
and tractor ploughing that work the apparent 
miracle on what were almost derelict farms.— 
S.. F. EDGE. 
THE SNOW GOOSE IN IRELAND. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I read with interest Mr. A. W. Long’s 
article entitled ‘“‘ From an Irish Shooting 
Diary” in the issue of Country LIFE for 
September 11th, 1920. Mr. Long makes 
mention of his observation of snow geese, 
and adds that he has never before seen or heard 
of this bird in the West of Ireland ; perhaps 
the following list of occurrences may be of 
interest to him and to others with reference 
to the appearance of this rare visitor in Western 
Ireland. In the Zoologist for 1878, page 419, 
the occurrence of seven snow geese near 
Belmullet, Co. Mayo, at the end of October, 
1877, is recorded. In September, 1886, a 
specimen of the large race ‘‘ chen nivalis ’ 
was shot near Belmullet (Ussher and Warren’s 
‘* Birds of Ireland,” page 180). -On Decem- 
ber 1st, 1903, four snow geese were observed 
near Foxford, Co. Mayo, and eight were seen 
over Bartragh Island, Co. Mayo, in Novem- 
ber, 1903 (Zoologist, 1904, page 32). As many 
as fourteen snow geese visited Bartragh Island 
during the last week of December, 1906, and 
in 1908, in December, four were seen (Warren 
in Zoologist, 1909, page 76). I am informed 
of twelve snow geese which were observed 
flying eastwards over Mutton Island, Co. 
Galway, on December 5th, 1917. There may 
also be further records with which I am not 
familiar.—RoBERT F. RUTTLEDGE. 





THE COST OF GRUBBING UP 
WOODLAND. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I should esteem it a favour if you would 
kindly give me. some information on the 
approximate cost and best way of grubbing up 
a wood of about sixty acres, mostly young hard 
woods of an average age of twenty to thirty 
years, with undergrowth in places. The soil 
over the major portion of the area is only 
about six inches thick, lying on a subsoil of 
chalk, and the remainder is a bed of clay with 
flints. It is proposed to remove the old trees 
over a portion of this area by degrees and in 
their place plant suitably chosen fruit trees 
and gradually turn the cleared area into an 
orchard. Meanwhile pigs and poultry will be 
kept in the area where clearing is not in opera- 
tion. If practicable, it may be more desirable, 
from an economic point of view, to turn this 
into market garden land for my purpose, but 
the course of action will depend upon the cost 
of clearing and the condition of the ground after 
the old roots have been removed. Any advice 
you could give me upon this matter will be 
much appreciated—C. F. Hemincway. 

__ [The cost of trenching and grubbing up 
will be £24 per acre or more. The soil as 
described does not seem promising to orchard 
making or market gardening, but without 


inspection it is impossible to give a final opinion. 
Most woodland in England was originally 
planted on soil considered unsuitable for 
agriculture. Considerable clearings for sunlight 
are necessary for pigs to thrive in woodland 
and there is the question of water supply. Our 
correspondent should consult on the spot an 
agricultural engineer of experience.—ED.] 

THE ORANG-UTAN AND ITS NEST. 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Here is a photograph of the new baby 
orang-utan that has quite lately arrived at 
the Zoological Gardens. The newcomer is 
about three years old and of a very gentle 
disposition. The innocence and playfulness 
of his expression will, alas, give way in later 
years to moroseness and cunning. Youth is 
revealed in the shy glances of the new baby 





AN ORANG-UTAN’S NEST IN LONDON. 
Built by a fugitive from the Zoc. 





THE NEW BABY. 


ape; but the close-set eyes of Sandy, who 
has been at the ‘‘ Zoo”’ since 1905, overflow 
with treachery. The other photograph is 
of a nest made by an orang-utan—the only 
known instance in this country. That the 
nest-building habit is an instinct that is not 
lost by animals kept in captivity was proved 
some years back when a large orang-utan 
escaped from its cage at the London “ Zoo.” 
The animal succeeded in breaking away a 
portion of the wire meshes of its cage front 
and, using the broken portions as_ levers, 
succeeded in making an opening sufficiently 
large to enable it to pass through. Finding 
itself still imprisoned within the outer walls 
of its house, the ape then seized hold of a 
flower-pot, hurled it through the plate-glass 
window, grasped the wooden framework with 
its hands, breaking it to pieces and quickly 


making its way outside into the grounds. 
After a tour of inspection into the unknown 
world, the orang-utan then climked into a 
tree and commenced to make a nest wherein 
to settle down for the night, the structure 
taking about ten or fifteen minutes to com- 
plete —W. S. B. 


GREEN KEEPERS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


GOLF 


lo THE EpITor. 

Sir,—As you are good enough to answer 
many queries for your readers, am I trespassing 
too much in asking whether gardeners and 
greenkeepers on golf courses are included in 
the unemployment benefits of the National 
Insurance Act.—INQUIRER. 

[Unemployment insurance under the 
National Insurance Acts only applies to persons 
engaged in certain’ specified trades and 
employments, and does not extend to include 
gardeners and greenkeepers on a golf course ; 
but on November 8th these Acts will be 
replaced by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920, which has a far wider scope and 
applies compulsory insurance against unem- 
ployment to all persons of the age of sixteen 
and upwards who are employed in the United 
Kingdom under any contract of service or 
apprenticeship. Certain employments are 
expressly excepted, e.g., agriculture, horti- 
culture, forestry and domestic service. It may 
be that gardeners and greenkeepers on golf 
courses will be considered as employed in 
horticulture, and so be excepted from com- 
pulsory insurance under the new Act, but it 
is difficult to express a precise opinion until 
the Act has been judicially interpreted.—Ep.] 


HOOKS FOR SMALL SEA TROUT FLIES. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—By far the most enjoyable method of 
fishing for sea trout is with fine tackle and 
small flies in low clear water. ‘This is of course 
not very profitable angling, and it is made less 
successful than it might be by the large per- 
centage of fish which get off. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
are useful sizes of hooks for low water fishing : 
these hold all right provided the sea trout 
gets the fly well inside its mouth ; but when 
the water is very clear short rises are all too 
frequent, and one out of every three fish hooked 
may be expected to get off. The obvious 
remedy for this unfortunate state of things 
is to have a long-shanked hook, similar to the 
Salmo Irritans hook invented by “ Bickerdvke *” 
and described on page 95 of ‘ Angling for 
Game Fish.” ‘There is, however, a_ great 
objection to a long-shanked fine wire hook, 
in that it is too weak for its work. If a slender 
shank with an eye at each end were attached 
to a fine wire hook, by the eye of the shank 
going into the eye of the hook the body of the 
fly would have some slight flexibility, and the 
hook being well out at the tail of the fly there 
would be a better chance of a short rising fish 
being well held. Another possible plan would 
be to have a short bit of stout gut attached to 
the eye of the small hook, the dressing of the 
fly’s body being made over the gut. This 
would necessitate a gut loop to attach the fly 
to the cast by, which is not so convenient as 
a metal one. Anyhow, a long-shanked type 
of small fly would certainly make sea trout 
fishing in low water more profitable than it 
is with the ordinary patterns. These small 
flies must be light as well as small, to allow 
of neat casting without splash, and so making 
the whole of the hook wire stouter would be 
of no use.—FLEvUR-DE-Lys. 


THE FALL 
TO THE BDITOR. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Martlet” is by 
no means the only one who wishes that the old 
word “fall” instead of ‘‘ autumn” could 
again come into use. It is not so very long ago 
since it was in general use in most parts of 
the Midlands. In one neighbourhood just 
the opposite word, “‘ rise,” was in use by some 
old people, who in winter would say : ‘“‘ Come 
next rise.” A more expressive phrase than 
‘* fall” could not well be invented to describe the 
fall of the leaf, and I see no reason why “‘ rise ”’ 
should not be used to describe the coming of 
the leaf. There is only one rival to “ fall ”’ 
and that is the phrase word “ backend.” 
‘* Backend ”’ covers the whole end of the year 
from September to December, when often 
enough brown leaves still cling to the trees, 
and I have a pleasant memory of some 
backend leaves included in home decorations 
for Christmas.—T. R. 
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SAND-MARTINS NESTING UNDER 
FIRE. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—You had lately an interesting account of 
a rookery under shell fire. A somewhat re- 
markable instance of attachment to the nest of 
a pair of breeding sand-martins came under 
my notice recently. The nest was bored in 
the soil overlaying the rocks of a quarry cliff, 
and was one of two or three in the same spot. 
The quarry is being worked, and blasting takes 
place at frequent intervals. The quarrymen 
assured me that they had fired several blasting 
charges during the nesting of the birds. The 
bore of one of these blasts was exactly oft. below 
the nest hole. This particular nest was 
probably one that had been occupied in past 
breeding seasons, as the pair on arrival had, so 
the quarrymen further informed me, to dis- 
possess some bees (wasps ?) of their occupancy 
of the hole. At least one brood must have 
been hatched off, as the birds were at the nest 
up to September 1oth.—H. Macratu. ad 
OLD-FASHIONED HARVESTING. 
To THE EpITorR. 

Sir,—I wonder if this photograph of a Lakeland 
harvester working with an implement which 


SCYTHE AND CRADLE. 


is very rarely employed nowadays will interest 


your readers. He is cutting grain with scythe 
and “ cradle.”’-—RicHARD CLAPHAM. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF AN 
INDIAN VILLAGE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Perhaps you may like this a 
which shows a typical village water-supply i 
India. It is simply a pond, either natural or 


A VILLAGE 


artificial, and may often be the only supply of 
water a village possesses ; it gets filled by the 
monsoon rains and will have to last some 
seven or eight months till the advent of the 
next monsoon. These “‘ tanks ”’ serve not only 
as sources of drinking water, but also as places 
where the villagers bathe themselves and wash 
their cattle. It is easy, therefore, to imagine the 
state of the water when the supply is getting 
low at the end of the hot weather! Neverthe- 
less, barring cholera, the people take no harm 
from drinking it. The derivation of the word 

tank’ is not known, but it is the name in 
general use for these ponds among the English- 
speaking people—H. W. Opp1n Taytor. 

A TITWILLOW TRAGEDY. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—A thousand years ago there was a fair 
Court lady named Miss Unemé in the ancient 
capital of Nara, Japan, who enjoyed for many 
years the special attention of the Mikado. In 
later years she found to her extreme sorrow 
that he would not treat her with so much favour 
as before, and so, driven to despair, she left 
the palace in the dead of night and killed 
herself by throwing her body into the pond 
Sarusawa that is shown inthe picture. The 
pond is still now attracting the visitors, and 
they all take delight in looking at the beautiful 
goldfis sh in the pond. Notice a girl in the 
picture pointing out a big fish to her little 
sister.—K1YOsHI SAKAMOTO. 


SARUSAWA. 


‘““ TANK” IN 
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A RARE ALBINO. 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—Among some species of birds, such as 
sparrows, starlings and _ blackbirds, albinos 
are not uncommon, but among others they are 
extremely rare. One of the rarest is that of the 


INDIA. 


albino water rail (Rallus aquaticus) as shown 
in the photograph ; indeed it is, in all probability 
the only one on Tecord. As the photograph 
shows, it is pure white throughout, without 
spot or blemish, and is a pure albino, for the 
eyes are pink and the beak and legs flesh 
coloured. It was obtained in Ireland, and is 


AN ALBINO WATER RAIL. 


the most beautiful albino I have yet seen.— 
H. W. Rosinson. 


MOTORS AND MARKETS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—A countryman told me recently that h 
believed the possession of motor cars by stock- 
owners and dealers in rural districts wa 
reducing the amount of business at the market 
in the county towns. Iconsulted the Tow: 
Clerk of Norwich, who courteously sent me th: 
following very interesting remarks from th 
Clerk of the Markets : ‘‘ My experience from th: 
point of view of Norwich Market and moto 
cars is that, instead of having in any way de- 
tracted from business on our chief marke‘ 
days, viz., Wednesdays and Saturdays, th: 
advent of the motor car and motor lorry ha: 
added to the success of our markets. The 
market gardeners are using them more than 
ever they did, and our supplies received ar: 
greater than ever, for the reason that where a 
certain commodity is in greater request than 
expected, it is possible to return to thei: 
holdings and return without delay. As regards 
the motor car and farmers, the only effect 
that I can see it has had upon our stock market 
is that there is a tendency on the part of farmers 
to appear at market after they have completed 
their business at home, thereby making the 
market somewhat later than in pre-war days, 
when the majority were tied to train serv ices. 
T cannot see that the advent of motor service 
has in any way detracted from the business 
in this cattle market.’”’-—J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


INCREASING VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


ISS MURRAY has decided to sell 

Lintrose, on the borders of Perth- 

shire and Forfarshire, and has 

instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 

and Rutley to offer the property 

at an early date. The estate, 
2,000 acres, includes Lintrose House, near 
Coupar Angus, and farms in Strathmore, 
with low ground shooting. 

Captain Sir George Duckworth-King is 
selling Wear House, 450 acres, near Exeter, 
through Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley in 
the autumn. Wear took its sixteenth century 
name from the weir constructed across the 
Exe in 1312. 

Mr. Percy Mortimer is parting with 
Ashe Park, Basingstoke, and has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. The 
property is within half a mile of Overton 
Station and comprises a moderate-sized 
mansion and 1,089 acres, largely woodland. 

Investors should note that Sir Richard H. 
Wilitams-Bulkeley’s impending auction, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, of 4,200 
acres of outlying portions of the Baron Hill 
estate, Anglesey, includes the greater part of 
the town of Beaumaris. There are 245 lots, 
to be dealt with in two sections, the agricultural 
properties on October 26th, and the urban 
properties on the following day. The auctions 
will be held at Beaumaris. 

One of the most important sites in 
Liverpool will be sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Smith and Sons. The site, which is freehold, 
includes the Angel Hotel, and offices and 
warehouses at the corner of Dale Street and 
North John Street opposite the Stock Exchange, 
2,200 square yards. 

St. Radegund’s Abbey Farm, ‘near Dover, 
has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. It consists of about 340 acres, and 
includes the ruins of the abbey, dating from 
1190. It realised £6,000. The remaining 
agricultural portions of Pett Place were sold 
at the same time, other portions having been 
sold by private treaty to the tenants. 


HOLLINGTON HOUSE AND LONGFORD 


HALL SOLD. 
HOLLINGTON HOUSE, near Newbury, 


and 1,164 acres, have been sold by Mr. E. 
Festus Kelly to Mr. Horace Czarnikow. Mr. 
Kelly has bought Fairlight Hall, Sussex. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. were the 
agents in the Hollington House sale. 

Longford Hall, Derbyshire, has been 
sold, with about 2,000 acres, to Captain 
Crundall, by Messrs. Weatherall and Green. 
Both properties were sold just before the 
auctions. 


ARCHERFIELD, EAST LOTHIAN. 


"THE East Lothian estate of Archerfield, for 

sale through an Edinburgh firm, is an 
imposing mansion on a site of some historical 
interest, and it has had as tenants in recent 
vears Mr. Asquith and Mr. T. Nelson. Archer- 
field was originally a convent of the Cistercians, 
annexed to a Berwick establishment, which 
David I founded. Sir John Nisbet, the early 
seventeenth century author of ‘“ Doubts and 
Questions in the Law : especially of Scotland,” 
spent much of his time at Archerfield, owning 
a great deal of land in the Dirleton district. 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, after whom the 
Bar Debating Society, which every young 
barrister joins and forgets, used to say “ Dirle- 
ton’s doubts were better than most people’s 
certainties.” 


DATE OF HORSLEY TOWERS AUCTION. 


‘THE change in the practice of auctions in 

the City is incidentally revealed in 
Messrs. Trollope’s decision to submit Horsley 
Towers for sale on Lord Mayor’s Day. Until 
the last few years it used to be the rule to 
make holiday, as far as auctions were con- 
cerned, on Lord Mayor’s Day, but, like Derby 
Day, it has now ceased to be observed. During 
his few months of ownership of the splendid 
Surrey estate, which he purchased for £150,000 
from Lord Lovelace, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith 
has spent a large sum on the renovation of the 
mansion. The redecoration has been beauti- 
fully done, and the house is now for sale with 
Over 2,000 acres, some of the land having been 
sold recently at excellent prices. 

Messrs. Trollope will, on October 27th, 
sell Holmdale St. Mary, near Leith Hill, 


2 acres, a house built for his own occupation 
by the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., and enlarged 
by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A.; and Swallowclift, 
Tisbury, a stone Tudor manor house, with 
17 acres, near Salisbury. 


SALE OF GRAVENHURST, SUSSEX. 
HIS estate of nearly 700 acres, near Hay- 
ward’s Heath, has been sold by Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co., who offered it by auction 
a few weeks ago. The mansion is a large one, 
and was the home of the late Colonel R. H. 
Rawson, formerly M.P. for the Reigate Division 
of Surrey, and of Lady Beatrice Rawson. 
It was disposed of by order of Lady Leconfield, 
who inherited it from her father. 

Fen Place estate, near East Grinstead, 
is to be offered in lots on November 4th at 
East Grinstead by Messrs. Fox and Sons. 
The estate comprises 740 acres, and the greater 
part is in hand. Messrs. Fox and Sons have 
sold Clifton Court, The Avenue, Branksome 
Park, Bournemouth, 4 acres, for £12,000. 


FRETHERNE COURT, GLOS. 
FORMERLY the residence of Sir Lionel 


Darell, Fretherne Court has been sold 
privately by Messrs. Harding and Harding. 
Special features of the mansion are the very 
large hall with chapel adjoining, magnificent 
ballroom with parquet floor and minstrels’ 
gallery, and picturesque lounge fitted in the 
Eastern style. The grounds are surrounded 
by a deer park of 60 acres. 

Sales by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock include the Bath Hotel, Leamington 
Spa, which was withdrawn on September 21st 
at £8,000, and Lutterworth House estate, near 
Lutterworth, 27 acres, withdrawn in June 
at £8,000. 

No. 26, Eaton Place, on the Westminster 
estate, has been sold by Messrs. Goddard and 
Smith, with a considerable proportion of the 
furniture. They have also sold at premiums 
the leases of flats at 130, Mount Street, and 
2, Thorney Court. 


£110,000 IN TWO SALES. 


‘HE Kentish freehold of 172 acres, called 
North Bore Place, Chiddingstone, has 
been sold for £4,000 by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard, whose recent auction on 
behalf of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests of the Raglan estate yielded a total of 
£105,543, inclusive of £65,000 for 1,575 acres 
sold to the tenants beforehand. One of the 
principal lots was Castle Farm, 338 acres, 
around the ruined castle, and this was with- 
drawn at £10,000 but sold immediately after- 
wards to the tenant. In all 2,950 acres of the 
3,200 acres found buyers at once. It is not 
easy to say why it should be so, but purchasers 
of Crown lands are exempt from stamp duty 
on the transactions. In the present state of 
the public purse there seems no justification 
for relieving buyers of Crown lands of an 


impost which every other purchaser has 
to pay. 
BILSINGTON PRIORY, KENT. 


"THE chance of purchasing the principal 

holding on the Bilsington Priory estate, 
near Ashford, on the edge of Romney Marsh, 
is probably still open, and it is one that should 
be snatched by anyone wanting an excep- 
tionally fine residence of moderate size, much 
antiquarian interest, and with farm building; 
such as could hardly be beaten in the length 
and breadth of the land. About 500 acres 
were privately sold to the tenants before the 
auction for roundly £16,000, and under the 
hammer Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
sold a further 365 acres for £10,680. The 
Priory stud farm, 549 acres, and another lot, 
170 acres of woodland, were withdrawn at the 
auction. Whether they are still available we 
cannot say, as some keenness to negotiate was 
observable in the auction room. A picture of 
the property was recently published in the 
Supplement of Country LIFE. 

SUNDAY CONFERENCE 
TENANTRY. 
"THERE is an old saying, ‘‘ the better the dav: 

the better the deed,” and it is usually 
applied to the more innocent forms of Sabbath- 
breaking. But it would hardly be possible 
for the most dour Sabbatarian to take exception 


WITH 


to the action of Sir Delves Broughton in con- 
vening a Sunday conference of his tenantry 
to impart to them the news that he had formed 
the opinion that certain notices which had 
been served upon his tenants were really not 
quite the thing, and that he had decided to 
cancel them. The notices. which had been re- 
ceived with dismay, affected about ninety tenants 
of some 5,000 acres in Cheshire, and, acting on 
counsel’s opinion, the owner, actuated by a 
very laudable consideration tor his tenants, 
intimated that he had insisted that the trustees 
should substitute customary terms for deter- 
mining the tenancies, should the tenants not 
care to negotiate for the purchase of their 
holdings. Sir Delves Broughton, whose action 
in this matter is worthy of praise and is another 
proof that the goodwill so often expressed by 
landlords to their tenants is not a formality 
and a pretence, has given his tenantry genuine 
cause for gratification at what he has done in 
the matter, and the negotiations for the trans- 
ference of the farms to them will, it may be 
hoped, proceed on lines which will be satis- 
factory to all parties. ‘The trustees had, it 
seems, acted pursuant to an old agreement, 
and they are selling on behalf of no fewer than 
twenty-three beneficiaries, so that their hands 
were not, perhaps, too free in regard to what 
they did, but Sir Delves Broughton has put 
matters straight, as all who know him neve 
doubted that he would. 


‘* BREAK-UP’ 


OR carved oak panelling to have the word 
“valuable ” applied to it implies, as a 
rule, the ‘ break-up’ auction of some old 
mansion. It is so this week in the case of the 
late Lord Stafford’s seat, Costessey Hall. 
The catalogue prepared by Messrs. Hooker 
and Rogers for the auction last ‘Thursday 
particularised over 300 lots, among them 
magnificently designed doors, and ** the historic 
private old oak panelled chapel. with altar and 
two family pews, all in panelled oak.’? What. 
too, can be said of the Sutton Scarsdale auction 
to be held next Tuesday and Wednesday 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, except that it 
marks a ‘“ break-up’”’? Antique wrought- 
iron gates in the garden are for sale. 
along with the contents of the famous Chester- 
field mansion, including eighteenth century 
petit-point needlework, and old silver. 

The historical mansion at Caversham 
Park, near Reading, having been sold, the 
furniture and contents are being offered by 
auction by Messrs. Simmons and Sons of 
Reading, Henley-on-Thames and Basingstoke. 
on the 18th. 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 26th and 
27th of the present month. ‘There is a great 
variety of furniture, a comprehensive collection 
of antiques, curios, china, books, musical 
instruments, with a few choice water-colours. 
and the pictures, including a_ full-length 
portrait by Gerard Honthorst of Elizabeth. 
Queen of Bohemia. who was most probably 
a visitor at the Park when it belonged to the 
first Earl of Craven. 


SALES. 


NEWINGTON HOUSE 


"THE seventeenth century mansion and 
45 acres, eight miles from Oxford, known 
as Newington House, privately sold, before 
the auction, by Messrs. Curtis and Henson. 
is thus referred to in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle (1796): ‘‘'To Mr. 
Sylvanus Urban—I send you a view of the 
garden front of Newington House in Oxford- 
shire and of the Church near to which it 
stands. The house and gardens are situate 
on the South bank of the River Thame, about 
3 or 4 miles from the junction of that river 
with the Isis in Dorchester meadow, whence 
to the sea it bears the name of Thames. ‘The 
building is a large, handsome, uniform and 
substantial structure of stone, erected I believe, 
by Walter Dunch, Esq., descended from the 
Family of that name, who formerly resided 
at Little Wittenham, near Wallingford, in 
Berkshire, who died in 1664. It was modern- 
ised by the father of the present owner (George 
White, Esq.) in 1777. The surrounding 
country consists of a very beautiful diversity 
of rich meadows, pastures and arable land and 
the House commands most pleasing views of 
Whittenham Hills and the Berkshire downs, 
Farringdon-clump and the adjacent country.” 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson are about to offer 
for sale the antique contents of Newington 
House. ARBITER. 


SOLD. 
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NOTABLE WINNERS AT KEMPTON PARK 


THE 


AST week-end’s race meet- 
ing at Kempton Park 
was quite one of the 
most interesting we have 
had this season in the 

Metropolitan area. The 
management launched out and 
gave three races, each of 
£2,000. There were other 
valuable prizes, and, conse- 
quently, where the big money 
was there were the good 
horses. Another contributory 
factor to the meeting’s suc- 
cess was the wonderful 
weather. A hot sun_ blazed 
out of a cloudless sky, there 
was no wind, and altogether 
the temperature was more 
appropriate to Ascot in June 
than Kempton Park in October. 
It was on the opening day 
that we saw a very smart 
Irish mare named Tut Tut 
win the Queen Elizabeth 
Handicap of £2,000 for Mr. 
Myerscough, who is at the head 
of a bloodstock buying and 
selling agency in Dublin. The 
race was quite a new one, the 
idea being to attract the fastest 
horses in training by offering a 
big prize and limiting the 
distance to five furlongs. 

This Irish mare, Tut Tut, had excellent winning form, 
chiefly in Ireland, but at Manchester last Whitsuntide she came 
and conquered under a fairly big weight. I alsc remember when 
she was made to look a very ordinary creature, but the one to 
relegate her to the shades was no other than Irish Elegance, 
certainly the most brilliant horse I have ever known bar none. 
When he won the Portland Handicap at Doncaster last vear he 
ca:tied rost. 2lb. and won by three lengths, with Tut Tut, in 
receipt of no less than 36lb., third. Then we have Tut Tut, now 
a five yeai old, carrying 8st. glb. and winning the Kempton Park 
race, beating all the older horses and the three year olds, of whom 
Fiddle de Dee, in receipt of 20lb., was second. The mare is a 
long-backed and rather wasp-waisted daughter of the very 
successful Irish sire, Bachelor’s Double. She has, howeve1, 
fine quarters and wonderful action, getting her hock. right under 
her when galloping just after the style of a greyhound. Glan- 
merin, second for the Royal Hunt Cup, was third, giving the 
mare 4!b., and Poltava failed after being kicked at the post by the 


TUT TUT, 


HW". dl. Rouch. ORPHEUS, BY ORBY—ELECTRA. 


His first win this year was the valuable Duke of York Stakes. 


BY BACHELOR’S DOUBLE — PEGGY 
An Irish mare, winner of the Queen Elizabeth Handicap of £2,000. 


EXCELLENCE OF PHARMACIE. 


HYLAND. 


three year old Pirzeus. The handicapper had been rather harsh 
with Poltava, making him top weight at 9st. This may have 
been a compliment to the three year olds, but it is my opinion 
that the 1920 crop are a distinctly moderate lot. 

Yet in face of that expression of opinion I have to put it on 
record that a three year old won the Duke of York Stakes of a 
mile and a quarter. This was Orpheus, who, in the colours of 
Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen, carried 8st. 11b. and won at 100 to 7, with 
the Dowager Lady Nunburnholme’s Chuette, a four year old 
with 8st. 21b., second, and another thee year old in Lord Dewar’s 
Abbott’s Trace (8st. 1lb.), third. The favourite, Sir Edward 
Hulton’s Silvern, was fourth. [attribute a th:ee year old winning 
this handicap to the fact that the older horses were quite incapable 
of carrying the weights allotted to them. In the case of Chuette 
it is a fact that she had received a few pounds less than her best 
form entitled her to, but the handicapper probably tock the view 
that she is not as good new as she wes. The truth is that she 
is not quite sound, which is a good enough explanation why it 
has not been possible to give her a 
thorough preparation. Both of Lord 
Glanely’s old horses, Grand Fleet and 
Midshipmite, ran very badly, and it is 
really extraordinary that the luck ot 
this stable should be in such violent 
contrast to what it was in 1919. Befor 
this season commenced the horses wer 
in great form. Then an illness went 
righc through the stable and it ha 
unquestionably left a lasting mark on al 
it attacked. 

To return however, to Orpheus 
Some people may find it hard to account 
for the success of a horse which has 
steadily disappointed this season. The 
truth is that he has been raced beyond 
his distance. We thought he had a bis 
chance for the St. Leger, but if ever lac! 
of stamina was demonstrated in a horse 
it was then. Nevertheless, owner an 
trainer do not appear to have been con 
vinced, for they trusted the horse t 
win the Jockey Club Stakes in th 
eleventh hour absence of Buchan. This 
race also was over a mile and threc¢ 
quarters, and again Orpheus failed 
though he ran gamely and_ honest] 
enough. By this time he had_ shed 
practically the whole of his most faithtul 
followers. It fs a way some racehorses 
have, and it is also a weakness on the 
part of those people who cannot show 
patience. To win success on the race- 
course or in breeding you must show 
patience. Orpheus found the mile and 
a quarter at Kempton Park within his 
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powets and he won. And yet 
he had been entered in the first 
instance for the Cesarewitch ! 

It was a perfect joy to a 
lover of the thoroughbred to see 
Mr. James White’s lovely filly 
Pharmacie, before the race and 
then see her give a delightfully 
smooth performance to win the 
Kempton Park Nursery Handi- 
cap of £2,000. She only won 
by a head, but it was a fairly 
comtortable win nevertheless, 
and atter all, she carried gst. 
and gave much weight away ell 
round. To Polly Flinders, the 
big rangey daughter of Poly- 
melus and Pretty Polly, she 
gave 13lb., only it is necessary 
to add that she dissipated any 
chances she may have had by 
getting badly away. This was 
Pharmacie’s eighth race and 
eighth win. She is a filly of 
beautiful quality and conforma- 
tion with a splendid tempera- 
ment, which is such a help toa 
thoroughbred. You would not 
describe her as a big one by 
any means; indeed, there is a 
general idea that she might well 
b2 bigger. But she is made on 
true lines and is of the lengthy 
sort, and you could not wish 
to see smoother and more fluent 
action. She is by Charles 
Q’Malley from a mare named Prescription, and was bred by the 
late Major Logan Kidston, who, it will be recailed, died suddenly 
after contracting a fatal chill on {that awful Grand National day 
last March. When his horses came up for sale Mr. James 
\White’s trainer, Martin Hartigan, bought her at the auction for 
2,300 guineas. I am quite certain Mr. White would not take 
£20,000 Ot £30,000 for her now. 

The leading sires of the season are Polymelus, Sunstar and 
The Tetrarch in that order, and it is rather odd that not one 
ot the big winners at Kempton Park was sired by either of them. 
Silvern, by Polymelus, and Polly Flinders, ty Polymelus, weie 
first favourites respectively for their races. Pharmacie, as I 
have related, is by Charles O’Malley, a prolific sire whose stock 
never fails to fetch big money when offered as yearlings. 
Orpheus is by Orby from Electra, who was by Eager. That is 
not the breeding ot a horse bred tostay. Tut Tut is by Bachetor’s 
Double. All three sires stood in Ireland, and two of them are very 
much in the land ot the living. Orby died about two years ago. 

I am not able this week to touch on the race for the Cesare- 
witch, but I find plenty of interest in the Cambridgeshire, which, 
in my opinion, is a far harder race to win than the Cesarewitch. 
It will be gathered from what I have written above that I have 
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PHARMACIE, BY CHARLES O’MALLEY—PRESCRIPTION. 


The two year old winner of eight races; unbeaten this year. 
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not a very exalted opinion of the three yeas olds, but it is a fact 
that the Cambridgeshire has very otten been won by horses of 
that age. Quite possibly running in the Cesarewitch will have 
some bearing on the shorter race. Thus we can never leave out 
the possibility of Blue Dun making amends for a Cesarewitch 
failure, or even of bringing off a brilliant double in the event of 
having been successful this week. Then there are big expectations 
of Square Measure. He is the Royal Hunt Cup winner and 
his owner, Mr. Reid Walker, is most anxious to get Donoghue 
as his jockey. Personally I still have gieat hopes of Fancy Man, 
who is bound to be better than he ever was before for two reasons : 
(1) That he had strangles in May, and it is simply impossible 
for him to have been at his best when he won at Doncaster and 
was beaten at Newbury; and (2), that, being a three year old, 
he should be appreciably better at the end of October than when 
beaten in Septembe1 by an older horse in Royal Hussar, of whom 
by the way, there were big expectations that he would win on that 
day. His trainer also had the Cambridgeshire in view and has 
timed the preparation accordingly. I have had good 1eports 
ot Sir George Noble’s Clarion, now trained by ‘‘ Paddy ’’ Hartigan 
at Ogbourne, but a week hence I hope to be able to go into the 
1ace in more detail. PHILIPPos. 





THE 


“NEWS OF THE WORLD” 


TOURNAMENT 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HERE is no better fun in golf than watching the News 

of the World Tournament, and last week’s tournament 

at Mid-Surrey was fully as exciting as any that have 

gone before it. In the Open Championship there aie, 

at the most, only half a dozen men that ate, in a sense, 

worth watching. We know beforehand that in four rounds 
one ot the big men is certain to come through. In eighteen 
hole matches, it is quite another matter. If the minnows 
do not actually beat the tritons, they can at any tate twist 
their tails for them. The Mid-Surrey course was particularly 
apt for this purpose. It is a good course, but for a really 
good player it is not a difficult one, and it is essentially 
not one to give the big man a chance of crushing the smaller one. 
In the end Mitchell, one of the big men, got through, but 
except in the first round, be was hard put to it every time and 
he had, on the whole, the luck of the green running with him. 
He was rather tired and stale and did not play as well as he 
sometimes can, but a man must play pretty well to win this 
tournament twice running. Curiously enough he has not on 
either occasion driven his best. Last year at Walton Heath he 
was erratic from the tee and so in some of his matches was he 
this time. Last year it was his wonderfully consistent holing out 
that won him the prize; this year he had some putting lapses 
at-very short range, and I think it was his mashie play that did 


it. There is no finer pitcher now playing golf. Time ‘and time 
again he would give himself a chance of saving a stroke on the 
green by those pitches of his, tossed very high into the air, but 
beautifully controlled. Nor was it merely his mashie shots that 
were so deadly. All his shots with iron clubs were very high, 
very-straight, very accurate and the ball fell almost lifeless on the 
green. His habit of winning the sixteenth became quite pro- 
verbial. In each of his two successive matches against 
Ockenden and Seymour he was all square at the end of the 
fifteenth and both times he had a two at the sixteenth 
and practically settled ‘the match. Against Joshua Taylor 
in the final he each time had this hole in three and won 
it, just at a crucial moment. Now nearly everyone else had 
to take wood at that hole. Mitchell took a cleek; up went 
the ball miles in the air and down it came with a thud on 
the green to roll only a yard or two. It is an invaluable shot 
of his. 

Of the other recognised leaders, Taylor and Braid fell 
in the first round and Sandy Herd in the second, after 
covering himself with glory by a wonderful uphill fight in 
the first. Duncan played fine golf on the whole, though he 
hit one or two more crooked tee shots than usual and he 
was just a little unlucky to lose to Ockenden, who made two 
desperate recovering shots against him in the last two holes. 





IS THE DUTY OF EVERY GOLFER TO 
REPLACE THE TURF.” 
Joshua ‘Taylor and his flying divot. 


an excellent and confident putter. 
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The lesser 
lights greatly 
distinguished 
themselves ~ and 
there are several 
very fine golfers 
among them. 
Allis, the young 
Yorkshireman, 
now at Porth- 
cawl in Wales, 
should have a 
great future. 
very 
good player 
now; he has an 
excellent tem- 
perament anda 


He is a 


strong, deter- 
mined mien and 
the way in 
which after he 
was beaten he 
watched and 
studied the 
other players, 
looks as if he 
meant to learn 
all he 
That is a great 
point, since 


could, 


there are so 
many young 
players, both 
amateur and 
professional, 
who never seem 
able, perhaps 
from lack of 
taking thought, 
to get just that 
little bit better 
that matters so 
much. Allis is a 
fine driver and 


Some of his pitching shots 


alone are at the moment not quite up to the highest standard. 


TAYLOR PUTTING ON THE NINTH GREEN 


IN THE FINAL, 
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There is just a little lack of control and the ball dees not always 
stop when it is told as it does for Duncan or Mitchell, bi 
he is a grand young player. He fought a great fight agains 
Mitchell. True, Mitchell ought to have got him well beaten i: 
the first seven holes, but he did not, and the way Allis profite. 
by his let off was splendid. In the end he was a litt! 
unlucky, for Mitchell’s ball struck a_ spectator at th 
eighteenth hole and if it had not I doubt whether he woulu 
have got his four. 

Ockenden, who beat Duncan and Braid and took Mitchel 
to the seventeenth, has often done well before, but never nearly 
so well as this. He is strong and straight and has plenty oi 
pluck and this tournament may just help to lift him out of the 
second best class. Seymour, too, played admirably and_ thx 
moment when he had three threes in succession and stood tw« 
up on Mitchell, was as dramatic as any in the tournament. His 
pitching up to the hole was magnificent and he was wonderfully 
cool and impassive. His putting alone did not please the critics ; 
he took the club such a short way back that he had to hit the 
ball with a perceptible jerk of the right wrist, or so, at least, it 
seemed. Holland and P. E. Taylor (all the different Taylors 
were very confusing) both played most graceful and taking golf, 
with plenty of power in it as well. The beaten finalist, Joshua 
Taylor, I have kept to the last. His turn in the big events has 
been a long time coming, but it came this time and he thoroughly 
deserved it. He has always been a good golfer and that fine, 
short, concise swing of his is delightful to watch. Hitherto he 
has been too easily thrown out of his stride, but this time he fought 
most resolutely. To take Mitchell to the thirty-fourth hole was 
a considerable achievement. If he had holed a certain short 
putt at the seventh hole in the morning to make himself four 
up—but perhaps we had better leave ifs out of the argument. 


SOME GLEANINGS FROM AMERICA. 


Three out of our four amateur invaders of America, Mr. 
Tolley, Mr. Wethered and Lord Charles Hope, have just got 
back. They had a wonderful time of it in that most hospitable 
of countries and have plenty of interesting things to say about 
their trip and the golfers that they met. From a more or less 
technical point of view I was most interested in their impressions 
of the iron play. The American amateurs, so says my informant, 
pitch with great accuracy, much better than we do, and give 
themselves many chances of threes. The ground was very hard 
and our players found great difficulty in getting enough stop on 
their shots, but the Americans, all apparently playing with rib- 
faced mashies and mashie-niblicks, ‘‘ cut the legs from under ”’ 


the ball and’made it stop well enough. As compared with our 
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people they take much more of a swing with their iron clubs, 
and this was certainly so in 1913, as I very well remember 
noticing. The most curious thing that my returned wanderer 
said is that they play this stopping shot. with a distinct 
hook, which certainly sounds mysterious. Mr. Evans was quite 
unbeatable against Mr. Ouimet and was continually laying all sorts 
of iron shots close to the pin. Also, when he and Mr. Bobby 
Jones beat Vardon and Ray, Mr. Evans had either five or six 
consecutive threes. This, however, is not so very startling, 
because we always knew him for one of the very finest of iron 
players. 
MR. BOBBY JONES AND OTHERS. 

I of course wanted to know about Mr. Bobby Jones, 
whom we have not seen here yet. I was told that he was ‘‘a 
vonderful player,’”’ and indeed he must be from the things he 
as done. He is especially a very fine driver, very long, very 
onfident and horribly straight. The only hint of weakness is 
pparently that he is not well used to a wind and so not so. good 
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in it.. Another player that I wanted to know about was the 
lady champion, Miss Alexa Sterling—she has just won the 
championship again by beating Mrs. Hurd, whom we knew as 
Miss Dorothy Campbell. She has, I was told, the most magniticent 
style and is quite as good a golfer as the most glowing accounts 
have made her out. To come to our own players, the disastrous 
eight at a short hole which prevented Mr. Tolley from qualifying 
seems to have been rather an unlucky business. ‘The hole needed 
an iron shot played with a little slice and there was an out of 
bounds area on the right of the green. His first shot duly went 
out of bounds. With his second the ball was at one time actually 
on the green—ran off it into a bunker and to the bottom of a 


very deep footmark in that bunker. The other terrifying short 
hole, of which we heard so much, Mr. Tolley had in a two. It 
seems to be a case of either two or anything up to twenty. At 


any rate, Jock Hutchison, the professional, played the hole four 
times in a certain tournament. He had two twos, one eight and 
one fifteen ! 





SHOOTING NOTES 


KIU-KIANG. 


HAVE just received from Kiu-Kiang a copy of the shooting 

diary of a young Englishman who was in the Chinese 

Customs Service and stationed in that city. The diary 

covers a period of nearly three years—from 1915 to 1918— 

and is particularly interesting in its detailed description of 
he sport that can be obtained close round Kiu-Kiang, without 
ny necessity for elaborate preparations or long expeditions. 
(he writer, sad to say, died of typhoid fever not long after the 
last entries in the diary. 

Kiu-Kiang is about 400 miles up the Yangtze; the British 
concession is at the western end of the city with a bund along 
the river bank. Here the bungalows, offices, Consulate, church, 
hospital, etc., are collected into a compact rectangle, with the 
river in front, a creek on the left, and the Chinese city behind and 
on the right. The country round is mostly cultivated, but there 
is hilly ground south-east of the city which is not cultivated 
at all. .The Chinese are quite friendly to sportsmen, but inclined 
to crowd round to pick up the fired cases. .The marshy ground 
close to the river is used for growing rice, and in some cases 
apparently corn is sown on the paddy fields in the autumn after 
the rice has been harvested. Beans, cotton, and corn are largely 
grown on the drier land. The weather seems somewhat’ un- 
certain; at the end of December and in January it is usual to 
have 2ins, or 3ins. of snow. April is spoken of as hot one year 
and very cold another, and there was even cold weather once at the 
beginning of May. October is apparently fairly hot, and Sep- 
tember more so. The writer of the diary used generally to land 
somewhere from a launch or motor boat, beat about with his 
dogs for one or two hours, and then go back to the boat. Various 
dogs were used, but pointers, especially retrieving ones, seem to 
have proved the greatest success. The pheasant is the shooter's 
chief ambition, and as the covert is very dense, dogs are a 
necessity in order to find the birds at all. The reed beds close to 
the river generally proved a certain find for pheasants, until 
the reeds were cut, when. the game went elsewhere. Growing 
crops also frequently held pheasants, and small thickets dotted 
about in otherwise open country always repaid careful beating. 
There are both “spring” and ‘‘ winter’’ snipe, which differ 
from one another in the colouring and number of tail feathers. 
There are quail and button quail—the former are probably 
the common grey variety. Pigeons were frequently shot; no 
description is given, though there is little doubt that they must 
have been either stock pigeons or blue rocks, both of. which 
are found in similar country in India, Hares are common and 
are small, 4lb. to 5lb., but in the diary mention is made of a much 
bigger kind of hare, which was seen but not bagged. Ducks 
and geese are plentiful, but wild ; however, the writer of the diary 
used to get some of the latter every winter. Deer were frequently 
turned out of the thick covert by the dogs and sometimes bagged 
with a charge of shot. These are doubtless the small hornless 
deer of the Elaphodus group. 

There are a few woodcock to be had round Kiu-Kiang, and 
‘iso bamboo partridges. Shooting from 9 a.m, to 2 p.m. two 
zuns had the following bag: 21 pheasants, 4 hares, 4 duck, 
, deer, and some snipe and quail. This seems about what to 
“xpect on a good day. 


The diarist mentions meeting a Chinese sportsman one day 
and seeing him shoot a pheasant. The gun used was a matchlock 
and the shooter made his own powder! There are leopards 
near Kiu-Kiang, but they must be very scarce, for in three seasons 


not one of the dogs was touched. FLEUR-DE-LyYs 


THE E.T.L. CARTRIDGE PRICE LIST. 


The issue of a price list or catalogue by Explosives Trades 
Limited supplies the text for some very interesting reflections 
concerning the relative cost of different bores, and lengths of cart- 
ridge. The 12-bore 2}in. sporting cartridge is the standard by 
which all the others should be judged. Its normal shot charge is 
I I-160z., and the demand for it is several times greater than that 
of all the others combined. The price list before me recognises 
two prices, according to whether the contained powder is smoke- 
less diamond, E.C., Empire, Schultze, amberite or ballistite on the 
one hand, or what is called 33gr. or 42gr. powder on the other. 
The trade term for the six powders quoted is ‘ 
the others having no name may be styled ‘‘anonymous.”’ 
Named powders are as much better than the other kind as the 
manufacturer can contrive to make them, therefore gastight 


named powders ” 


cartridges containing them are listed at 29s. 6d. per 100, while 
the anonymous variety costs 28s. per 100. Probably everybody 
knows this much. 

A great deal of ink has been expended during the pa:t 
thirty or forty years debating the relative merits of the different 
calibres. ‘‘ Twenty-eight bores in India,’’ “* 
Gun,”’ ‘‘ After Geese with an 8-bore ’’—hosts of these article titles 
lie dormant in the sub-conscious memory. The modern cartridge 


The 20-bore as a Game 


price list sets these various calibres in a new light, for it shows 
all the 24in. lengths of cartridge from 12-bore downwards, 
viz., 14, 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32, at the same price. Prices are very 
high at the present moment, and on the part of every sportsman 
there is a natural inclination to obtain the best possible value 
for money. 

A 16-bore usually contains joz. of shot ; a 20-bore, 30z. ; 
a 24-bore, $0z.; a 28-bore, }0z.; and a 32-bore, 7-160z, Out 
of the total price for 100 complete cartridges, the cases, according 
to the authority of this list, cost 13s. If you give your order 
you are charged just the same whether the contained powder is 
33grs. or 20grs., and the shot 1 1-160z. or }0z. Wadding also 
varies in cost with the size, since the felt variety is sold by 
weight. No doubt the argument of the seller is to the effect that 
the loading of odd sizes causes a disturbance of routine and so 
forth, but my present purpose is not to consider these trading 
details, rather is it to point out that the smaller cartridge sizes 
offer distinctly inferior value from a shooting point of view to 
the 12-bores. 

There are many shooters who believe (in my opinion quite 
wrongly) that the 16-bore cartridge of 2}in. length offers superior 
conditions for firing the 12-bore charg’. Twenty-bore enthusiasts 
likewise favour the long case for firing the charge of the 16-bore 
short case.. Anyhow, they pay extra for their fancy, since long 
sixteens and twenties are charged at the same price as 12-bore 
23in. or. pigeon cartridges, that is.32s. or 30s. 6d., according 
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to whether the powder has been baptised or is nameless, If 
you want a small-bore cartridge at a cheaper price than the 
standard, your choice is restricted to the .410, which is 
sold in both lengths, viz., 2in. and 2}in. at 15s. 6d. or I4s. 
per Too. 

In the department of those larger calibres favoured by the 
wildfowler ammunition costs become a very serious item. The 
10-bores, both 2%in. and 2{in., cost 44s. and 42s. 6d. per 100. 
The 8-bore 3}in. costs 64s. and 62s. 6d. according to powder. 
I have always been led to conclude from the most varied tests 
it is possible to make that these big calibres do not pay. The 
12-bore game gun is light and handy, and its extreme range is 
at least goyds. Beyond 4yoyds. the pattern opens out in the 
most amazing manner, so that not 50 per cent. increase, nor 
double, but at least a quadruple charge, is needed to extend the 
efficient range a further 1royds. There is a big loss of pellet 
speed, which implies both diminished penetration and a necessity 
to increase considerably the forward lead. For 6oyds. shooting 
you have to aim some 15ft. ahead of the bird in order to hit it, 
and it is rather problematical what spot in the sky the bird will 
have reached when it has travelled 15ft. between pulling the 
trigger and the arrival of the charge. This point cannot here be 
pursued further, but what the price list tells us is that three- 
eighths of an ounce addition to the shot charge adds 50 per 
cent. to the price of the cartridge, while the rise to the 202, 
charge of an 8-bore involves 123 per cent. increased cost, whereas 
the charge increase is but 70 per cent. above the maximum game 


cartridge load of t1oz. Again, T am not concerned with the 
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trade or manufacturing aspect of the question. The opinion I 
wish to register is that, if money counts at all—and wildfowlers 
are reputed a needy class—it is hardly worth while to use artillery 
when its superiority over ordinary armament is open to question. 
Wildfowlers frequently argue that the birds they seek positively 
refuse to approach within respectable shooting distance, and 
that there is no alternative but to take wide shots. They are 
entitled to hold whatever opinion seems to them right, and to 
act upon it ; but it will cost them about fivepence per cartridge 
to do so. 

Personally, I have no complaint to lodge against the no 
doubt sufficient reasons which have led to the cheaper component 
cost of the smaller cartridges being treated as a set-off against 
their lesser demand. But I should like to see one other cartridge 
than the .410 show an economy in cost as well as in weight of 
gun and of cartridge bag. The 32-bore comes too close to the 
.410, but the 28-bore certainly merits consideration in that 
regard. At the higher end of the scale I really would like to 
see something done with the 12-bore 3in. or magnum. About 
a year ago I investigated this cartridge rather closely, and 
arrived at the conclusion that it needed a special case and a 
special powder, ordinary smokeless proving quite unsuitable. 
When all is said, such a cartridge involves but three-sixteenths 
of an inch of extra paper tube, and a modicum of extra powder 
and shot, such as might reasonably be supplied at the pro- 
portionate extra cost. Such a cartridge, sold complete, should 
command sufficient sale to justify most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Max Baker. 
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FE was the most deiightful character I have ever 

known. As a little boy of eight he came to help in 

the stables, but he could not lift a pailful of water 

and had to return unwillingly to school for a year 

or two. Then he came back, and for thirty years 

he worked and smiled, first as stable boy, then as groom, then 
coachman, and finally as bailiff. The sunshine ot cheerfulness 
and kindness was in his heart and shone out through his merry, 
twinkling grey eyes. He never lost his temper, never regarded 
any work he was asked to do as too hard, and was never tired, 
~ We—* the young gents ’’—were his constant companions ; 
he was at once our oracle and willing slave. With him as guide 
we use: to trek through the turnips in September, armed with 


” 


an old hammer gun, but no game licence, and come home with 
a hare and a brace of partridges. The cartridges we got him 
which saved both 


” 


to enter in his book as ‘“ vermin cartridges, 
enquiry and expense. Later, when shooting became a recognised 
and organised sport, John was always in charge. He kept the 
beaters going on the hottest day; for him they would do 
anything, partly because he would always take the longest and 
hottest walk himself, partly because of his cheery admonitions 
and infectious vitality. There was never a keener sportsman than 
John, and never a sportsman more eager that others should enjoy 
the sport he was well content to provide. Though his character 
was typical of no class or district, his talk was typical Cambridge- 
shire, with this added characteristic, that if no word suited to 
his meaning occurred to him, he would either invent a word 
that did as well or better, or else use any word that sounded as 
if ir onght to do. In telling of a partridge drive he had watched 
with admiration, he said: ‘ As the birds come pifflin’ over, 
they tiffled ‘em over as noice as could be, they did.” When 
the beaters, some of them rather small, were beginning to lag 
and keep a ragged line, John’s clear high voice rang out: 
“* Now then, boys, get a bit of a rotation on to it.” Describing 
old days when game was more plentiful than in these latter 
years | “Lor, bless you,” he said, “the ground was reg’lar 
smuvvered uv ‘ares and partudges, that was.” 

But if be was a prince of sport, he was a king of work. 
There was nothing he could not do; nothing he would not do. 
He would hang pictures all day, as though it were the pleasantest 
instead of the most horrible of tasks. He would build a bridge 
over the stream, and you knew it would be a good bridge. When 
an oil engine was introduced to run electric light plant, John, 
as though by instinct, knew how to work and tend it. When 
snow came in the Christmas holidays, and there was tobogganing 
in the hills, John built a perfect sledge in half a day and did 
a ful day's ordinary work in the other half. He had small 


HN 


reading and less writing, but a wonderful aptitude for anything 
to which he turned his hand, and he would always turn his hand 
to anything that helped another. 

Politics had no place in his philosophy of existence. His 
life was so completely filled with the dutics and interests of his 
immediate surroundings that the outside world was to him 
little more than the frame in which was set the picture on which 
his clear honest eyes were always riveted—the home he helped 
and served from boyhood till death. 

Twice a week at Christmas time “the young gents ’’ had him 
out to play football, and twice a week in summer to play cricket. 
Rarely did anyone play worse, or with more zest at either game, 
Boldly would he rush at the football and hiss leudly as he 
kicked, as often as not missing the ball completely. But though 
his skill was small, his presence on the side that chose him was 
a great asset; for John would keep goal gladly on the coldest 
day, and no cricket eleven of which John was a member ever 
lost its keenness or its buoyancy. 

He knew everything a man could know about country life ; 
horses, dogs, poultry, pigeons, trees and crops, knowledge cf 
all these he had taken for his province, and beauty born of 
love for them all had passed not only into his face, but into his 
soul. What he said about any of them was so. He was one 
of those people who could always tell you what the weather 
had been at any hour of the night. With all his natural ability 
he was as simple and direct as a child. Looking you straighi 
in the face, he would say things which by others had _ better 
perhaps have been left unsaid, but which from him were without 
offence. He was very frank about his first sea journey, in 
charge of horses going up to Scotland. Asked if it had been 
rough, and it it had affected him, he answered beaming, ‘‘ Yessir, 
that come on wonderful rough, and arter I’d ’ad a glass of 
lemonade that all come up as noice and clear as could be, that 
did.” Simplicity—that was the main secret cf his charm. 
Simple in his faith, in his devotion to those for whom he worked, 
in his leve for animals, in his love cf humour, his simple love 
won an answering affection from man and beast. 

A sudden illness, wrongly diagnosed by a country doctor, 
cut him down in the very prime of his life. The little world 
in which he had lived, and which he had permeated with his 
eager, clean vitality, seemed dark and void at first, but his spirit 
haunts it still; and although John is no longer there to rejoice 
over a record pick-up at the orchard drive, and to rally the 
beaters in the growing dusk for the last drive over the ‘* clunch 
pit,’ his memory will always make these and a score ot other 
places doubly delightful to those who are proud to remember 
him as their friend. E. W.‘ Forpuam. 
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